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Editorial 
‘ a ihiate } e rT ith ne 1 t le oF time he |} 
On Academic Productivity ( \ vith perspective. By the time he ha 
| himself fron der his t hine and other campus 
Zs saddens us when we olan F | oe : ag? et 
9 1 | oe 1 a] : ponsibilit to find time to launch the writing, he may well 
it TO \ nh data onl } ' 
‘ ; | } | hay wn Id He no longe1 feels 
x] ration of the field experience. He carries the project 
( ) Yi er wh { | vol ed ) ] a is sa . 
oF d und ynscien¢ nd the writing becomes drudgery. 
oO! Some { + 4 n ‘i )] é 5 
l I I m H ut that something is far short of 
l wisdy sinks lata. V 
1 
> } her 1] al 4 A : } 
Se n ‘ ve exciting thir eV w ; F ‘ 
5 Perh 1 ne, with a new foundation 
ne . We are still w 1) \ 1 
t 1 1 xperience, Dut that nly postpones the 
- ae a eee .} ' ; L: 
: i t re Rose Gol has been king her colleagues 
ynd the lo re ( } on 1 11 
ow qd ) 
t f vorl lished Do h led 
0 e th ( he on id to seel | Which would rather have: $100,000 to launch a 
n form sin } eh So far we h W l ) $10,000 to pay your salary for 
: : ee } time ¢ arrit sem ¢he recultc if research vol 
law out resear which we ofte1 those 0 ps Adis oe t ; = you 
lready done? 
to launch their projects: IT WILL TAKE LONGER 
EAAN YOU EXPECT. She reports that most of the people to whom she put the 
While this law hardly \ olated. the n t 1 question he he $10,000. 
VV do ( exp! n he tO inde rlvin What to | bout tr? We fer no slobal solutions, Dut 
Ww disc om f the torcee r\ loh | nen 
' ' ] | f t} f t | + } . 
a from beginning to en |. Joe Stycos suggests that, before returning to the campus, 
P yr Smith h old a foundatio ' vl ' he researcher w eport on his work which is primarily 
m to y]] h | nh exp ( ) tf not ex¢ \ escriptive. Don’t wait until you have 
His tim le calls fi ne mor lw ured out what it all means. Just put down what you found 
I months for w ul earch rep \ ut. Leave the deep thinking until later when you have the 
nth n n oache een o Smith h he n r¢ spective to undertake it. If the descriptive report is written 
1 to hit 1 dit vhile the data are still warm, then when the professor returns 
\\ | he pro ylem pe soly d I he h id two vears’ Or; ) he nro] t to n he nn ul report, he finds that the job 


1Ce had three years 





ne project and, as the period drew to a close, could 

tno tter to do than apply for three years more! 

dirt always seems to be just around the corner. 

Sut back to our man on his ninth month. What does he 
lo held time runs out? He allows it to encroach on h 
\ m oft cours H ( yns that this ma ve h or 
char et the data, and he can always find time to wr 

up | 

Ever f Smith doe vet his research report started betore 
the year is out, he finds that he is not really ready to writ 

H Ss too involved with the people and the d ita to have 
sufficient dé chment on what he has done. He needs pro S 
~ digestion to achieve that detachment, and _ intellectual 


digestion can take a sood deal of me, 


With little if anything written from his data, Smith returns 


| ‘ . 
O the campus and plunges into his reculat round of teaching 


and committee activities. In fact, he may even have it heavier 


so as to take over a part of the duties of another professor 
who is now on leave for field research! 


Before Smith returned to the campus, his data were too 


} 


s alreadv half done. With there is less chance 


that head start, 


yt boggin \ eport writing. 

), Analy nd writing time need tc have a more prom 
nent place in project planning—and financing. This applies 
10t only to the completion of a given research project. We 


up valuable lines of analysis 
This 


more 


find that a yroject open 


1 
from those originally planned. 


\ ield 


so-called 


nalysis’” can sometimes significant 





results than the first go-around and needs to be accorded a 
more prominent place in our planning. Finally, there are 
many men of considerable field experience who can contribute 
more by sorting out ideas and data from previous work than 
from undertal new project. Fortunately, for all these 


uses OT inalysis nd writing time, there are signs that re 


se rchers ire Deginnin to make sounder plans ind that 


y 


vovernment iwencies ire eginning to oftet 


foundations and 
support. 

3. Since so much research bogs down in the writing stage, 
it would be a good idea if more professors learned to write. 


hj 


But that opens up a big subject, which we shall discuss in 


our next issue. 
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‘““*Situational’ Interactions — A Worthwhile Concept?” 


A Comment 


Eliot D. Chapple* 








Frat { Interaction’ —a Worth 
while Concept?” uses me as a foil to justify his position tha 
metho ( desc ung interactio pince t tn says 
t led the way in considering originating or responding 
he only wa wh individual may participate in 
nte ional ever p I may be permitted to comment 
yr. Mille pape 
Mil contuses the operational method which I hold 
with an interpretative or subjective approach. To him ar 
origin’ necessar implies communication. Moreover, h« 
egards to origins as “intolerable” if they come from 
subordinate superior. For my purposes, an origin 01 
nitiation occurs by definition when an action of one perso! 
precedes the action of another, both having previously beer 
tive. Hence, whether initiations occur due to the cues 





to other sit meaningless 


uations IS a 


from the work flow, according to the 


ving 


te rn } + | 1; ' ] 
erminology that I used in Measuring Human Relations, are 
t h nr “e at T | t | 
pe ot th yrocess set, or work flow se using the terms that 
1 ol. ence ‘ 1 l 
would presentl employ. Consequently the sequence ot 





ribes as put in motion by the flow of work 


interactions he desc 


occur wit the framework of another set 


several in any given organization. 


* Dr. Chapple is in the Graduate School of Business at Columbia 
University and is President of the E. D. Chapple Company of 
Noroton, Conn. 


of which there are 


Hierarchical order is not limited, in my terms, merely to 
the supervisory set; it occurs in any set and, in any case, does 
not imply affect. 

Par. 


communication (verbal or gestural), an origin or action, o1 


Z Miller’s position seems to be that when there is no 
initiation in my present terms, cannot exist. I think it would 
be hard for anyone to read the section in Principles of Anthro- 
pology on technology and believe that we Jo not regard an 


ction arising out of the work as as much an origin (or prefer- 
bly initiation) as an action involving speech or obvious 


“Symbolic communication.” The reason we did not make a 
point of it was that we stressed, and it was perhaps too obvious 
to us, both in that book and in Measuring Human Relations, 
that order of action without regard for subjective interpreta- 
tion was the decisive criterion. Attempts to introduce “status” 
and “symbolic communication” are far removed from any- 
thing that I have ever said. I am hard put to find any refer- 
ence in any of my work which even implies that I have any 
belief that one can differentiate “symbolic communication” 
from “non-symbolic communication” operationally. 

3. As a minor comment, I find it difficult to understand 
Dr. Miller’s statement with which I began this comment, par- 
ticularly since he states that I have derived more refined 
measures of interpersonal contact, one of which, I might add, 
is “to initiate.” It would not seem to me relevant for him in 
his argumentum to ignore all the work we have done on inter- 
action measurement since 1940 in order 


man with which to try to justify a position which at least my 


to set up a straw 


writings and observations do not support. 
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A Rejoinder 
Frank B. Miller* 
am loath to engaye Dr. Chapple in polemics on the sul in ré pons¢ es which une from the physical environment 
ect of interactions for two reasons. In the first place, I hay e.g., the ing state of th iss), and not from one Or 
tremendous respect for him as a most vigorous and powerful, inother of the human actor 
well as the earliest, analyst of human behavior using It is no use for Dr. Chapple to repeat his statement that 
interactions a the ey variable So, his objection oO my\ ord of . yu ( f . ? ve interpre tor 
thinking alone these lines carry a great deal of weight. From fis] the dex terion.” If ther no order of action, in 
the standpoint of expediency alone, I approach a disagreement the sense that one mat ctions precede the other’s, what 
with him in the same frame of mind as Shirley ‘Temple would s the observer to do? Pretend no interaction took place be 
have trained for a bout with King Kong when both were in cause it does not conform to the definition he is used to? 
thei heyday. I could well be battling outside my weight Assion, arbitrat ly. ome temporal priority to one or the 
Inge. other actor, « he h s unobservable ? Either alternative 
ly 4 \ KF rst, let me speak to the point that the article misleads strike m 1 1 subjective o1 interpret ve ‘he 
aoe 'y not spelling out precisely how I differ from Dr. Chapple, assignment of this kind of joint activity to 
us t ¢ the unwary reader to impute my “mistakes” to ‘“‘situational] termined interactions’’—seems to me to be 
Is him. I had no such intention. The first page or so summarized quite consistent with operationalism. 
mM; - those definitions on which all “interactionists’ pretty well can grant that generalizing beyond the frequent simul 
ould agree. The next ten described a new notion—‘situational taneous behaviors to those in which one actor does precede 
ys interactions’ —relating it to the field study from which he other, but without the exchange of symbolic signs, may 
a al 


] ] is } : } 3 ve 
evolved. I did not think the article should be a forum for take one further toward subiectivism. Since the order of 
-efer- ery 





; detailing sectarian differences among “‘interactionists.” (Suf ction does not apply all the time, I chose to make the 
vious Be as th ] h wh I s | | Bee = miners . : . ° 
nce it to say that, aithougn may lack 1n devoutness or purity criterion for distinguishing between types of interaction, 
ike 1 
: of doctrine, I do not lack for company. ) whether or not symbolic communication occurred. I have 
vious 1 i ‘ ; 7 , ; 
V here specinc references to ( happle S work oceul n the been convinced atter tri i] th it 1t 1s quite possible to m ike 
HONS, . 
ody of the article (pp. 39, 40, and 44), the citations are not this distinction operationally. 
reta- SOT ae ws Tr , . aS Ros 5 : + ; ; 7 . ‘ r 
. } misleading in my opinion. There are places where the articl I think the enlarged category makes sense (i.e., is useful 
tus | could have been amplified by spelling out that this is mo . 1 1) TY : 
COuld N l rs pil ( D\ pel gv Ct tne Nl ] nol as i descr pt d analvtic tool). Che ct itistical tests applied 
any- | Chapple’s position. I repeat, however, that the article was | 1 | 
whic | PI sO. peat, » Ula arte! aS to the data tend to support this belief. It is understandable 
: nhaniAl €h er Saeceiacnes niet 2 oe ‘a : 
prs intended to present for consideration a concept which might that Dr. Cl pple finds this repugnant to his system of 
: Tove user S i c < [ take +} yt Yaeni? +] f t that ] t t < t 
dt pro iseful to students of organization, and not to ta hought. Despite the fact that I hold that analytical power 
} ge cc Sod tat . t oht it i 
ides between rival schools of thought. is increased by - of this category as.expanded, it is clearly 
tand } | can only appeal for a re-reading of the article to support debatable. But Dr. Chapple does not pay any attention to 
stand ae ‘8 ° . ° 
my cl: to have stayed as close erationali y as Pala las ee eo hea. 
sian claim to have stayed as close to operationalist purity a chase residual. simultaneous coactivities which raised the issue 
al ossible recarde ricgin: . eh) art 7 > y és . ° ° . ° 
fined possible, I recorded my original conviction that, in order for ,, gtart with. His entire discussion is pitched at my taxonomic 
; two people i rac > ] yriginate (initi ay hee 3 e : 
add } Reign 3 Santi, be San te teeere sere See shortcomings without alluding to the substantive material at 
add, ¢ | ; ; ; ; 
other respond. abandoned this assumption finally because ; 1 . | . 
m ip pond. I a ind ned this assumpti eae lly vecaus€ all. But it is the dilemma raised by the phenomena which |] 
both my own observations and the accounts of the participants . ; ° Re ee eee 
nter- sae : ; observed that gave rise to the sin of deviationism in the first 
indicated that very often two people interacted simultaneously, 2 -< ; sal —_ 
traw \ place. If both participants respond to cues imbedded in the 
oo——— acai | ioinates? Witl iking ‘‘meaningless dis- 
t mj . . "=e , , : yrocess, Who Originates! ithout Making meaningless dls 
’ Dr. Miller is in the New York State School of Industrial and a 


Labor Relations, Cornell University, ithaca, New York. tinctions,’ I can only maintain my original position, 
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Colonel Hillendale”’: A Comment 
Nicholas J. Demerath* 

Che editorial on “Colonel Hillendale” is a position well  prating about sincerity, no Madison Avenue treatment will 
taken, but it is the “image” idea which the editor and others bolster for long projected images that do not have their base 
use that prompts this comment. He writes: in commitment and internalized values. 

2 : ; 5 Unfortunately, and maybe tragically, the scientists and 

We must as what image ot Americ v wish to 


> to think of ourselves 
extension of human 





Pp ovect Deyvyond out 


in terms o freedom, 


in the dignity of the individual, and in the ability of th 
common man to gain increasing control over his ow1 
destiny. We would like others to regard us «in this 
light 

Just who is the “we’’ to whom the editor refers? I suppos 


some United States scient 


1; ] } + ] : ] . ] . 
poi makers, 0? W yte and some more nciusive OF elusive 








sector of the U.S. citizer Tal the first ‘“‘we’’—the 
scientists and pol makers. They may well ask, as student 
and planners, “... what image of America we wish to project 
evond ot lers.”’ As students and planners, we can and 
should use the bes niques and data we can command 
the image cor the stereotype whateve happened to 
that? svmbol nteractionism, cultural theories, Freudian 
psychology, and mor 

All w nd good, bi ind he is the ru scientists 

1 policy make e also cast in more visible leadership roles, 
in roles wh equire action of the more overt, more activist 
sorts. In these roles I wonder if we can longer afford the 
disinterested, aloof, and scholarly postures of a Max Weber 
or a George Lundberg. How far can visible, activist leader 


ship be based on image analysis and projection? One suspects 


that Americans vovernment, overseas and at home, are 


} 


] 1 
too often disencnanted, too 


often playing games of personal 


ized prestige and perquisites. This, in situations where 
effective leadership can only come out of the knowledge that 
life is commitment and values are action. In such situations, 
the scholar who would merely “project images” is perceived 


as the phony or manipulator, no better than the transparent 


1 


charlatan or hypocrite. No double-grip handshaking and 
* Dr. Demerath is in the Social Science Institute, Washington 


University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


policy makers nowadays seem no less bumbling, confused, and 


conflicted than the United States citizenry—the second “we” 


that I infer from the editorial. Given the usual interde- 


pendence of leaders and followers, our visible leaders 


scientists, planners, e¢ al.—can hardly blame the citizenry, or 


vice versa, for present inadequacies at home or abroad. Given 


the historical situation and society in which we find ourselves, 


however, it is the policy makers and scientists—not necessaril} 


those who are the visible leaders today—who are best 


equipped and best placed to give the United States a more 
viable conception of its international place and potential. 

As Kurt Wolff notes, also in the Spring issue of Human 
Organization, ours is a time in which our technology permits, 
hreatens, the destruction of mankind. It is also 


ndeed t 
hich it 


and 
is feasible to apply the study of planned 
Wolff argues that these 


circumstances make it the duty of the student of social affairs 


i time in W 


social change to our own society. 


to investigate the social and cultural changes which would 


eliminate war. In our time, he thinks, we have: 


the supreme instance of the situation where cultural 
the between Is and Ought, 
theory and practice and historical and systematic study 


relativism and distinction 


mak 
We seem fo after 
There was the Depression of the thirties, there was World 
War II, and there is pre-World War III. In all of these, 


we social scientists have been asked to lay aside our remote- 


no sense whatsoever. 


have one “supreme instance” another: 


from-the-arena concerns in order to help save democracy, 
the Western world, and now mankind. Alongside the present, 
the past exhortations seem small. Will we do more than aid 
the projection of a fleeting image here and there? Have our 
knowledge, technique, and moral relativism paralyzed our 
capacities for commitment and leadership? These are the 
questions and challenges to which no approach is more 
pertinent, perhaps, than that of applied anthropology in its 
most humane and change-directed sense. 
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The Menominee Termination Crisis: 


Barriers in the Way of a Rapid Cultural Transition 


David W. Ames and Burton R. Fisher* 


} 


he general publi 


Congress, the interested members of t lic, as 
well as some specialists, have had a tendency to emphasize 
jatural resources in their approaches to the problems brought 
on by termination of federal supervision over the Menominee 
Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. Under present law, December 31, 
1960 is the latest 


There 


date at which federal withdrawal can occur. 
future of the 


h unfortunately has not always 


1 7. 
has been concern over the magnificent 


whic 





trees on the Reservation 





been matched by concern for the people who live under ot 


around them. In the same vein, there has also been an under 
standable emphasis on economic and political 


The 


viable economy 


organizational 
cine hich 
Dusiness which 
for the 
thus an adequate tax base for the t-termination Reservatior 

san é juate tax Dase fo le post-termination Keservation 


the 


problems, such as: types of structure 


would provide a Menominees and 


form of Wisconsin local government for 


the area which would best fit into the overall state 


community ; or 


structure. 


*Drs. Ames and 
\nthropology respectively at the 


logy 


in the Departments of Socio and 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Fisher are 


Wisconsin. 

At the request of 
Menominee Indian Tribe, 
sity of Wisconsin appointed a multi-disciplinary 


Wisconsin 


1955 the 


Legislature and of the 
President of the 


the 
in mid Unive 
faculty committe: 
to study several problems arising from withdrawal of federal super 
d as the 


to the 


vision over the tribe’s affairs. Dr. Fisher chairman of 


frequent trips 


serve 


the university’s committee and mad Reserva 


tion. Dr. Ames was given leave by the university to do eighteen 
months of field research on the Reservation, as research associate 
for the Wisconsin Legislative Council’s Menominee Indian Study 


Committee and the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights 


The authors appreciatively acknowledge the encouragement of 
their 


wish to 


ideas with 


they 


exchanges of 
However, 


value of the 
committee 


these agencies and the 
colleagues on the university's 
stress that the interpretations and conclusions in this paper are their 
their They most 
the people of Reservation 
and 


are the 
the 
friends, 


and made on own responsibility. 
grateful to 
Menominees, thei 
Menominee Indian Agency’s personnel—for their friendly coopera 
tion and the many kindnesses which they extended to the authors 
and their families. 

With full awareness, the authors decided to include in this paper 
references to many sensitive areas of human relations associated 
with the termination problem. They recognize there is a risk that 
ammunition” will be sought and found. Their hope is that such in 


own, 


the enrolled 


deeply 


non-enrolled kinsmen and the 


sights as they have had may have constructive application, and make 
that risk worth taking. 

Ihe authors would not want our participation in several studies, 
designed to be used by the tribe and by the State of Wisconsin in 
planning for termination, to be misinterpreted. It does not mean 
that they approve of the timing o1 
Congressional legislation that brought termination about or that they 
support some of the assumptions under which that legislation was 


procedures established in the 


passed. In their opinion, Public Law 399, 83rd Congress, is a sub 
stantively and technically defective piece of legislation. The ques- 


tion of whether or not they support the principle of eventual termina- 
tion of federal supervision over the affairs of American Indian 
groups, however, is another matter. 

Because they have equally contributed to the research and writ 
ing for this paper, it should be noted that the authors’ names are 
listed in alphabetical order on the title page. 


It is our intention in this paper to outline a series of realities 
of a social, cultural, and psychological nature which we be- 


dealt 


problems of termination. Otherwise, we believe that the blue- 


lieve must be with in assessing plans for meeting the 


prints drawn up by the tribe’s leaders and their attorneys may 
end up as nothing more than interesting or even dangerous 
exercises ultimately acceptable neither to the Menominees nor 
to the American conscience. The Menominees themselves lay 
the most stress on human factors in discussing obstacles to a 
successful outcome of termination. 

Needless to say, many of the individual and institutional 
hat may oppose, inhibit, 


b 
assocl ited W ith 


factors t or facilitate a successful out- 


come are non-Menominee groups—the tribe’s 


neighbors in the surrounding counties, the county boards, the 








state’s administrative and legislative agencies, and the federal 
ncluding the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
The 


considerable difference. The off-Reservation Menominees, too, 


government 


Congress ). role taken by tribal attorneys can make a 


will pose very special problems and exert very special 


pressures. 


we have chosen to describe 


phenomena, because an ac- 





However, in this fit 


analyze the 


nape 
pape 


ind on-Reservation 


background for all other 
a 


quaintance with them is necessary 


discussion, and because, in our view, the most pressing and 


immediate problems are resident there. Since we are primarily 


interested here in explicating the difficulties associated with 
the transition from federal trusteeship, we have emphasized 


1 


the obstacles which must be faced rather than the positive 
aspects of the Reservation situation, which include resources 


for overcoming some of these obstacles. 


Some Background 


comprises 233,902 
Wolf River in 


northeastern Wisconsin. The tribe’s major assets have been 


The Menominee Indian Reservation 


acres of unallotted land along the upper 


held in trust by the federal government for a little over one 
hundred years. About ninety-five per cent of the land is forest, 
which was placed under sustained yield timber management 
by a 1908 Act of Congress. In 1909 a sawmill was constructed 
with tribal funds in the village of Neopit. The Menominee 
Indian Mills’ sawmills and logging operations are, for the 
most part, manned by enrolled Menominee and their non- 
enrolled kinsmen, and its direct and indirect payrolls, totaling 
500 


most of the approximately 500 families on the Reservation. 


about names, represent the chief source of income for 


About 250 people are employed by the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs’ Agency or in tribal government service activities. 








the same privileges and responsibilities as are applicable 
to other citizens of the United States, to end their status 
\ ls ¢ the United States, and to grant them all of 
he right nd prerogatives pertaining to American 
ee 
Che resolution directed the Secretary of the Interior to report 
Congress his recommendations as to what legislation, in his 
n might be necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
Hower vefore the Secretary of the Interior had time 
re ick to Congress, the question of termination arose. 
\ tine’ 1 capita payment bill fos the Menominees was 
t Representative Melvin Laird, in whose Con 
listrict mos o! the Re sery ition lay. Under this 
each enrolled Menominee was to receive $1,500 
om the tribe’s own funds, deposited with the Treasury of 
\ t State The bill was passed by the House and 
) down in the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
n | Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah. The Sub- 
nmittee informed the tribal representatives in Washingtor 
hy the cous not expect to get action on the pel capita 
met! unless the Tribe accepted an amendment te: 
tit federal supervision. Senator Watkins argued that 
Vi enomin« were ready to administer their own affairs f 
tn tribe’ member wa capable ot managing the 
$1,500. Subsequently, in a General Council held on 
Reservatio 169 members voted in favor of the principle 
terminatio! five \ ited ag inst it This grou could hardly 
representative of the much larger total enrolled adult 
mbership of the Tribe; one wonders why there was no cal 
trib ferendum by mail ballot on a decision of sucl 
Though t tribe “officially” voted for the principle of 
I the Menominees made it clear early in the neg 
n they disapproved of the way “‘the Watkins Bill’ 
oposed th e carried out, especially in regard to timing 
yon \Ienomin« later explained that they voted for term 
) yecau they were “tempted” by the large sum of 
mon nvolved in the per capita payment, and that most 
0} would have preferred to receive the money without 
} ‘terminatior rint e attached. Viost VI enominees we 
en with say less delicately that the per capita pa\ 
ment w in “outright bribe” or “‘stick’? by which they wer 
fores to a ‘t termination. When it is argued that the 
be had responsibility in that its members permitted them 
to be “bribed,” the reply is that it was difficult t 
yehay otherwise river the economic and social circum 
neces of the erage Reservation adult. 
How worthy the intent of the H.R. Concurrent Res 
lution 108, it has raised a host of social and economic prob- | 


lems which apparently were never envisioned by its authors 
‘h perhaps best symbolized by the short time allowed ir 
ie init legislation for the Menominees to prepare fo 
federal withdrawal. The original version of the Menominee 
Termination Act (H.R. 2828, as amended), which was t 


be presented to the 83rd Congress in 1954, set the terminatio! 


1 About $7,000,000 were proceeds of the tribe’s victory over the [ 
federal government, in its suit alleging mismanagement of th 


Menominee Forest 
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1956. Menominee leaders, with the 
1 


assistance of Wisconsin congressmen and 


date at December 31, 


state government 
officials, successfully pressed for extending the date to Decem 
1958 (Public Law 


ber 31, 


tended the date again to December 31, 1960, but the tribe 


was 





required to submit final plans for administering its own 
affairs by February, 1959. 


The shift in economic relations which will be central to 


social organization is this: Under federal trusteeship, an 


Menominee had onl lifetime interest in an un 


livided tribal estate. After termination, each of some 3,270 


Menominees on the final roll of the tribe will have vested 
him, as personal property, an equal share in the assets of the 


tribe, which descends to his legal heirs or which he can di 


pose of under the laws of the State of Wisconsin and such 
regulations as the tribe adopts at the time of termination. This 


poses a serlous threat to the maintenance of tribal identity. 


Unfavorable Attitudes Toward Termination 


Reac lions of} the We nominees to Termination I egislation 


Most Menominees would prefer to maintain the present 


federal guardianship status rather than termination. 


accept 


lhe widespread belief that they were bribed or coerced into 


iccepting termination is a poor psychological foundation fo1 


yrogram which demands the utmost coope! ition and effort 


the tribal membership. It is a truism that groups which 


initiate changes themselves or who gladly ccept innovations 


introduced by outsider: are more likely to make a successful 
idjustment than those who have changes forced upon them. 
Nevertheless, for those who believe that eventual termination 
ot federal desirable tor 


rroups, the dilemma is that changes are needed—vet it 


supervision is American Indian 
would 
dificult to spur Menominee initiative in making changes 


without the goad of some near, specific termination date 


Facing the Future 


When Menominees talk about termination, thei: 


reflect ible 


statements 


overwhelmingly consider anxiety 
their views are otten expressed in 


imount ot 


a highly emotion i] manner. 


statements made by 


people is characterized by 


One category of middle-aged and old 


dread oT the outcome, and extreme 


pessimism : 


l hope I’m dead before termination comes. I have 


thought of giving my daughters and granddaughters 


sleeping pills. 
What the old people said about Spirit Rock is 
true. 


pro\y Ing 


satished 


This is the end! The white man won’t be 
until he makes beggars out of all of us. 
All is Money can 


have a lot of paupers on your hands. 


lost. buy anything and then 


Many people fear termination [so much that] a lot of 
them don’t even want to think about it. 
I don’t 


worrying about it. 


know how we'll make it I lay awake nig 


, 


2. A sign next to Spirit Rock, located near Keshena 
Highway 55, reads: “To this rock the Menominee 
their gifts to the Great Spirit. The pagans believed that the crum 
bling of this rock foretells the passing of the race and that upon 
complete disintegration the race will be extinct.’ 


along State 


tribe brought 
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} 


that they have been betrayed by “the white 


Many say 


man” or their guardian, the federal government, and are be- 


wildered or angry about it. One frequently hears persons who 


> 


are sincerely perplexed say, “Why are they terminating us! 


We were getting along all right and paying our own way.” 


Some individual statements are more angry and bitter: 


live 


from us and now they 


— ° 4 LL? 1 
Che white man did not up to his treaties—they took 


most of our to take 


want 


more, 


We will fight it to 


from us but you will have to take care of us. 





you may take it away 


Che government wanted it [termination], not the Indian 


they har e De Ix in yr t us for years, 
( Ythers hope tora repri¢ Ve from V arious sources: 
There is a higher power that will decide on this—the 
Almighty will never let it come about. 
If our land is allotted, we will sue the government, the 


Einiverc 


to the Supreme Court 


ty people. We will appeal it up 


t if necessary and if that doesn’t 





work. VW will or ai the | nited Nations. 

Some st ited. De rh ips more realistically ‘ 

The re must be loophole in the legislation somewhere, 
) we can stall off. 

| am for illing it off as long as we can. We should 

appear to be preparing fo1 it but really just keep our 


wheels spinning. 


What They Fear 


The prevailing pessimism of the Menominees usually stems 


a fairly realistic 


from ippraisal of some of the major problems 
| 


- 1e Menominees we hay e spoken Ww th 


VW hich contront them 


Say that they are the most preoccupied with one or more of 


me matters after termination: 


following five 


/ n dia n 


feeling that 


Wills 


the company 


1) The fear that the Menominee will go 


hankru ht. | hi ises because of 


will be unable to show enough returns to pay property taxes, 


. . } : 
due to inefficient operation and d rection, and to state taxa 


tion statutes. As one tribal leader said of the lumber ente1 


prise, ‘‘Remembet il] our eggs are in that one basket. 


alte nation. They fear that landhold 


2 ) T he le¢ of land 


conveved to individuals in fee simple, will be lost 


ings, if 
} liens placed on th 


Of 


it is assumed that resi 


through tax delinquency ind through 


homesites of the recipients of public welfare assistance. 


course, in both of the latter instances, 


and acricultural 


dential lands presently occupied by Menom 


inees will be individually allotted or in some other manner 


operty. The fear of allotment is an old 
h 


individual pr 


pecome | 


one and stems back to the late nineteenth and early twentiet 
century W hen it was the policy of the federal government to 


} 


allot Indian lands. Many Menominees remember all too wel 


what happened to some of the lands ot thei1 close neighbors, 


the Stockbridge Indians, and to those of other Wisconsin 


Indian tribes. 
attachment that the 


Menominees have for their “homeland,” a birthright which 


Underlving this feeling is the strong 


they feel is worthy of and entitled to protection. This feeling 
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is reinforced by: The exceptional beauty of the Reservatior 5) The fear that intra-tribal factionalism will make an 
forest, streams, and lakes; the passion of the Menominees for termination plan unworkable. Many feel that the Menominees the 
hunting and fishing and its symbolic significance for them as are so divided among themselves that they could not develop, Inc 
Indians: and, on the human side, the fact that the Reservation agree upon, and effectuate a workable plan for administering cul 


ite man’s world, their own community services and economic affairs after the 





dnt 
Dsv¢ ] I r] 
psycholog 


ally represents an island in a wl 











where one is relatively certain that he will be treated in :; federal withdrawal. Among the Menominee that we have | op; 
friendly and permissive way. met, regardless of “‘class’’ or faction, a plurality see this as or 

Some of the Menominees fear that “outsiders” will buy the greatest single obstacle to be overcome. Among some of resi 
fx song” the rights to the shares of the common propert them, this fear is coupled with a lack of confidence in the tio! 
held by a sizable group of the less sophisticated and mot tribe’s elected leadership and in the abilities of members of typ 
improvident Menominees, and, of course, they fear that th the tribe to manage its affairs efficiently, for the benefit of all. har 
m result in liquidation. For all of the Indians, the prospect Our guess would be that, given the opportunity, the ma- ma 


f “breaking up the tribe” and their homeland is unpleasant jority of on-Reservation Menominees would gladly vote to anc 


but the money Is tempting. call off termination and turn bacl the clock to theit old the 
, wardship status vis-a-vis the federal government. That rela- wil 
3 Anxiety about economic security and opportuni . Ay ‘ . 6 ” ‘ 
: one ‘ ' Ip is now viewed as tar more _ rosy than, in fact, the ot ¢ 
prehension is common about how the Wil rare in tn white 2 1 ° . > 
; si ce . are : actual conflicts which occurred in the past will confirm. But 
mans world, o on the outside as tn Menominees ref« 








: : termination now also appears to be inevitable, and there are ‘on 
to it. Mar realiz that the mone they would get tron : . 1 4 . . 
: : ae ae pe ; 5 ndications that a great number would probably vote to sell 01 
liquidating their individual interests 1n the tribal propert : 1 1] ia 
73 ; Sars 1 out their shares of the tribal assets, if given the opportu I 
would not last long 1n inflationary times, especially in the D1 a ae ; ; eam 
; 7% : ; provided no concrete and promisine alternatives are available. 18S] 
cities, although some have confidence in their abil “2 . ae 
: ie Howeve cannot be stressed too often that this does not Wi 
or use the money wisely. ‘ 1 
mean that they are eager to go out from under the advantages pro 
( security on the Reservatior otten col! vw 1 : . ; 
; ot tederal supervision. beh 
unct employme on th yutsi I pe i] 4 A 1 *" 
a . ua ; ihe citizens Of any American community might well be tar 
true of middle-aged men who, as one Mills offi salt : ' Bal : ' : aru . 
overwhelmed by the kinds of complex problems which term ] 
rm1 e . | 
mow next to impossible t t al guivalent nation has brought about. Their own perception of the over- are 
}0O0 On the outside, and mal or them al afraid t ta whelmi size O th by rden to be assumed DV an unprepared sha 
on new responsib1litie and relatively disorganized group partly helps to explain the este 
l apath | inert the Rese tion in preparin 
1 widespread apa and 1eTT on the Neservation 1 preparint had 
n VIenon nec Vol ) ( wh : ; . . ; : ie t h lat 
for termination. The pessimistic prediction of the outcome ut 
lay cq € I spec 1Z¢ ( SKI1 in tht ( ) — 
1 7 even extends to man federal officials. iDs¢ 
ssun t W li dimcu ro el ( oOo 
1 res 
( ( t! Reserv O Son who Nay od Kes Va ( ? 
S: I’ll have to start at the bottom and work up all ove The Menominee Way of Life ; 
; ; . In 
ldition, those who perioc nent Present and Future a 
1 ele 
ea\ t IN \ oO! j WoOI!l otte nd l i 
¢ SECI 1rough the knowled that there wil wat Discontinuities between the Menominees’ pre-terminatio1 tan 
( S for I waiting for them on th ind post-termination life will make future adjustments diff In 
Reservatic case they need it cult for many of them, and it is likely that there will not be som 
: od ‘ TY 
( t otl one sometimes h \] Ss enough time to make the transition with a minimum ot! rh 
eae +] flow: thoug ane th, ; human hardship. In discussing discontinuities between present (pp 
ze a the dark. “Tedo = slanirh GASet anual ind future, we cannot speak of a single “Menominee way ot Ind 
rh ) wo ( yout the old peor ‘Old neonle’ Lit Each Menominee social class has some distinctive traits unit 
i 1 } 1 . . , 
rin refe the least acculturated perso! of its own; a series of groups has been described by Spindle: 
‘ ] angin rron th least acculturated “native-oriented Me- - 
+t i 1é¢ th ther nN CHOUL (17? AD) t} V/ 7 1 « ” . hac 
: nominee to the most acculturated “‘elite. Spindler states na 
inees to adjust to a new way of life. Thi most frequent 1 : 1 . os 1 
7 , ee - that the least acculturated M[enominees are “‘quite unequipped and 
expressed by the most acculturated tribal member As on sie 1 Ae Te. ae +s ay Fae se 
5 psychological and technologically tor competition in the ens 


modern socioeconomic system.”’ (Comparatively acculturated quit 
rest 


man put it 


We have had over 100 vears of leaning on the gover persons often stated to us that they feared what might happen 
ment’s shoulder and suddenly we are asked to chang o the “old people” after termination, because “they can exal 


our ways 1n a tew years time. change their ways at their age’ or “they need someone to 


Fie take care of them.’’) Similarly “transitional” types are said 
the Tederal government Nas not lived up te 


by Spindler to have not yet adapted in full measure to 





to prepare them for termination, as indi Sl 1 1 9 ; lif 
pre} iS In the demands and values of modern American life. 


viduals and as a socioeconomic unit. As for the ability of the cult 


Menominees to adjust to paying taxes, doctor bills, and the 9 ———— the 


several point out that there was a big uproar from thx George D. Spindler, Sociocultural and Psychological Processes 





] in Menomini Acculturation, University of California Publications Net 
. s , eo + . . - . . . = ‘ 
, in Culture and Society, Volume 5, University of California Press, 


cents a day toward their children’s school lunch. 195 


parents of school children who were asked to contribute ten 


Wn 
y 
— 
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Despite the foregoing, it should be kept in mind that on 
the whole, and especially in comparison with most other 
Indian groups, the Menominees are prevalently highly ac- 
culturated to American life. Only a very small percentage of 
the Reservation population can be assigned to the native- 
oriented (Medicine Lodge and Dream Dance), peyote cult, 
or transitional types, as Spindler has defined them. For our 
research, we found a more useful breakdown of the Reserva 
tion social structure to be in terms of socioeconomic classes 
typical of the general American pattern. The Menominees 
have a sizable “upper-crust” group which closely approxi- 
mates the white middle class in its material culture, behavior, 
ind values. There is also a larger laboring class, though here 
the similarity to the parallel white groups is less marked—as 
will be seen in the discussion of the work habits and attitudes 


gnificant segment of this class. 


of a si 
it, laboring class psychological 


the 


As we see problems often 


come from lack of the requisite practical social skills 


from lack of opportunity to fulfill white middle-class goals 


not from a reluctance to adopt them or inability to fully 


issimilate them. (A study of a similar white mill town in 


Wisconsin would probably reveal many similar 


and of 


patterns of 


problems behavior.) However, in many ways the 


} 


behavior and values even of the most acculturated groups Is 


lar Troma complete replica of the whites’. 


Many of the cultural discontinuities which we will 


disc uss 


ire the effects of the heritage of federal paternalism and of 


sharing a lifetime interest in common, undivided, ‘tribal 
estate.”’ hese effects can be seen in relatively lax worl 
iDits, in the pattern o! being accustomed to “‘free’’ (1.e., paid 
ut of common funds) services of many kinds, and in the 


ibsence of sufficient opportunities to shoulder administrative 
Super 


American”’ 


culture cars 


responsibilities and to make decisions for themselves. 


clally, the Menominees appear to be very ‘‘white 


their culture, especially in their material 


television sets, homes, and clothing. But in many of the less 


haath “ ; bs tad al ae 
ingible aspects of culture—such as those cited above—and 


} lj . } ] 
pe discerned 


**American.” 


more closely 


the sanctions that underlie behavior, can 


no! 
life 


something which is neither ‘‘Indian’’ 


Though the modern ‘““Menomines way ol 


ipproximates general American culture rather than aboriginal 


Indiar I accurately described as 


culture, it can be more 
unique ‘‘Reservation culture.” 
The Menominees often refer to life on the Reserv tion as 
“paradise.’’ Unfortunately, with termination looming, 


has not been conducive to the development of many self-relian 


and self-disciplined persons in the ideal white middle-class 


sense; and incidentally, the current Menominee pattern is 


quite unlike the traditional one of inner discipline and self 


restraint, as well as of group cooperation. (A dramatic 


example of the permissiveness of the way of life fostered by 


the Reservation system and federal policy is this: until a few 


years ago many Menominees were relieved of the responsi 


bility for raising and caring for their children by the boarding 
school system.) Discontinuities presented by this “Reservation 
culture” are manifest in the following discussion of some of 


the host of adjustments facing the individual Menominee. 


New Responsibilities for the Individual Menominee 


The individual Menominee will have a great many new 


responsibilities after termination; he will have to make new 
decisions, take new actions, and bear new financial burdens as 
an individual, for himself and his family. For the first time, 
his interest in common property will be represented by 
alienable securities. For the first time, he may have to budget 
his income in order to pay for doctor bills, property taxes, and 
his children’s education, if he wishes to continue to send 
them to parochial schools. He will no longer get various 
tribal funds. The adjustment to 


unfamiliar state laws and regulations, which began when 


types of assistance from 
the Reservation came under the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of Wisconsin (in August, 1953), 
it repeatedly has been to some members of the tribe. Then, 


will continue—painful as 


also, he will have to live with a number of state laws which 
have not been enforced on the Reservation; for example, his 
highly cherished right to hunt and fish whenever and how- 
ever and as much as he pleases is likely, upon termination, to 


meet up with state limits on seasons, methods, and amounts. 


Necessary Habits and Attitudes towards 


W ork 


Even if the 


H OrK 


Changes in 


vote to continue to own 
after the 
pressure seems inevitable for changes in the work habits and 


members of the tribe 


and operate their lumber business termination, 


attitudes of many Menominees who seek and want to retain 
jobs. If the Menominees retain ownership, for the first time 
there will be taxes on their economic entity’s property and 
net income, and necessity to keep down costs to make a profit 
highly “Outsider” 
eficiency-minded 
Menominee Indian Mills workers and organization 


in a competitive industry. businessmen 


and Menominee of all groups point out 
that the 
do not meet ‘outside’ enterprise standards of productivity, 
that the Mills are 

Adjustment to 
difficult for the irregularly employed segment of the laboring 


and for economically dependent persons who rely in 


overstafted and inadequately managed. 


work conditions will be the most 


“outside 


class, 
part on public welfare assistance. The behavior of these two 
groups is similar in many ways. They share the proclivity to 


live “from hand to mouth’’; or, as a Menominee informant 
they have put the last stick 
their 


the 


put it, “They look for work afte1 
that 


tribe, or 


runs out, 


take 


stove,” believing when money 


lI the 


“Someone’’—the Agency, county—will 


care of them. Those who are not eligible for public assistance 


have vood reason to believe tnat they will be assured ota job 


in the mill or the forest whenever they choose to work. 
According to the independent estimates of three Menominee 

Indian Mills officials and a brief perusal of the timekeepers’ 

records, only about twenty-five percent of the employees can 


é og 
be rated as very steady vear-around workers, with no unex- 


cusable absences. About another quarter occasionally are 
absent for reasons which would not be acceptable in the 


average American industrial establishment—but they could 


still be rated as regular workers. 

Regular payday drinking bouts account tor the high rate 
of absenteeism on Friday nights and Mondays. Also, before 
and after both of the two relatively large per capita payments 
in recent years, so few men showed up for work that the 
lumber mill had to be shut down altogether. As part owners 
of the Mills, the men feel they have a right to be rehired 


when they return from an unauthorized absence and the right 
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to demand a job held by an “outsider.” Managerial policy 


is not consistent from department to department. A worker 


1 . } 














who is fired or is not rehired often goes to another department 
the mill operation and is hired, sometimes on the same day. 
Of course, one should not measure these behavior patterns 

»y the optimum performance of white workers. .To under- 
stand these behaviors one must look to the Menominees’ 
history, differences in values, and to their unique industria] 
nd property setup. The Menominees have long tradition 
1 changes in work; this probably goes back to 

nges in the work cycle of thei1 pre-white contact 

who were semi-sedentary agricultural, hunting 

gathering people. Before the construction of the 

1909, Menominees were accustomed to logging in 


; Se et 
the wintertime and farming in the summer; they periodically 


] } 


. ' ; ‘ 3 
stopped work at regu times during the year to make maple 


i 








s : : 7 ; 

syrup, gather berries and other wild foods, and to hunt and 

fis some ( thes patte espec vy the kee interest i! 

huntin ind fishing, have retained today, and help to 
cco TO ood d absenteeisn 4m witl 

large family can make more money picking cherries in th 

summertime than he can by working in the m esides, he 

en} ) the monotony of mill work. Logging and 
work as well show seasonal fluctuations employme 

opportunities which reinforce this patterr 
: 

O so h kee n mind some other factors, whe 

aia te , tes Lats 

\ latin ie Tailure ot many to mat ne work Nabits 

th ig ( ideal” ?) American agricultural or 

ndust worke First of all primary function of the 


Menominees 


incom<¢ 


Mills to date has been to employ as many 


to show the hig 














referred to as an “‘old soldiers 

organization by some of the 

he ofte I less ti of 

—especially since yal tund 

} om yleted t irming exte! rect vears 
Secor should be key mind th the outlook on life 

: 1 : 

( he irt emploved segm«¢ of the laboring class and 

é ; : ig ; 
t economi dependent persons is considerably different 
from tl ( he white middle class or the Menominee “‘upps 
| 1 664] ° ” 4 + ] 
crus The thesis of he economic mal does not apply to 
hes oups of Menominees any better than it does to many 
: : 
other groups. [They a not ¢ to accumulate money o1 
yropt for their own sakes or to defer present consumption 
f ve nment of lor erm goals. In their view, money 
ne spe N07 to good time after enough 
; oe aac ai ile whew af ; 
mone Ss mad O Satis! ne needs, they choose to stoy 
Satna i a Bo ic uae ail eas 

wi I ecause other activities, such as hunting and fishing, 





ily valued by them than earning additional 
mo s, whe why they did no isk fo1 
iva time work, replied that “work is no 
eve life.’ —To a considerable extent, even regularly 


employed workers accept this viewpoint. 


a ae i Sie a 
ihough this difterence in values can be explained 


by the seasonal work-cycle tradition, it should be noted that 


there are few incentives for working hard or well. Many 
Menominee workers, even very regular ones, stressed in con- 
ation tnat 


vers there was not much likelihood that they would 


receive a promotion or a substantial salary increase, because 





of favoritism, longevity of those with skilled or supervisory 
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posts, and lack of growth of the enterprise. The requisites of 
life, as many Menominees view them, are not very numerous 
and thus economic incentives do not necessarily alter work 
habits. The cost of living on the Reservation is comparativel) 
low. Modern houses rent for about $20 per month; fuel wood 
can be purchased below cost or cut by the consumer at no 
cost. In many families, wild game supplements the food that 
is bought, grown, gathered, or received free while working 
as a picker during the summer and fall harvests. 

generally are free spenders and 


Laboring-class persons 


generous people. For example, a laboring-class Menominee 


made an invidious comparison between his own group and 


“‘tioht-fisted’”’ white farmers in the area who 


some ot the 


come into the same taverns and: 


nurse only one beer all night long, while the Menominees 
| 


are drinking, laughing 


and joking and buying everybody 


Third, 


the labor 


although perhaps one-half of the Menominees ir 


force are both steady and hard workers in the terms 


reasonable non-Menominee norm, the best workers ir 


oft a 


lls are said to meet the highest standards of the industry. 
1 


the ml 


However, some of the best and most highly skilled wor 


ers 


th 


unsteady; and conversely, some of those who punch 


clock every day throughout the year are the least productive. 


In sum, not all Menominees fit the group stereotype and 


some clearly have demonstrated the potential to work “like 


anyone else,” given a change in 


their social and industrial 
climate. 


Many 


terminat 


Menominees recognize that economic survival after 
ion will necessitate a change from a mode of opera 


tion which stresses providing employment for as man 


Menominees as possible to one which stresses making profits. 
lhis will probably require cutting down the number of men— 


. . ° ] 
ranging from supervisors to unskilled laborers—in most de- 





partments, firing and refusing to rehire poor or unstead 
workers, hiring the best available workers whether they are 
Menominees or not, and tightening both supervision ; 


overall management control. All of this will certainly enta 
slow and painful period of readjustment for many Menom 


inees and some undoubtedly will not succeed. 


. : 
Reservation 


not the Menominee choose to keep the Reser- 


of Individual Menominees Off the 


Whethe1 or 


vation intact, 


Adjustment 


in the absence of significant industrial expansiot 
te Al t likelv leave the Reservati live and rl 
many W most likely leave the Keservation to live and WOrK 
in large urban centers, as some have in the past. The final 
roll } 


accelerate this movement. 
a child could be enrolled only if his “‘Menominee 


closing of the tribal can 
Formerly, 
blood” quantum was one-quarter or more, and if he were 


This 


who themselves were 


born of parents then legal residents of the Reservation. 
meant that mates tended to be sought 
one-quarter or more Menominee (most likely to be found on 
the 


1 


be discouraged. With the final closing of the roll, the re 


Reservation) and that geographical mobility tended t 


strictions on enrollment of children (a form of “‘inheritance 
of the right to a lifetime interest in the tribal estate) yield 
to the normal laws of inheritance of the State of Wisconsin. 


In addition, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (directly, and 
indirectly via the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
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that factions-within-factions are commonplace. This is per- 
haps best exemplified by the “real Menominee” faction, which 


has no single leader recognized by all of its loose membership. 


Each of its several aspirants to leadership are considered 
| 


objectionable by some segment of the group; in fact, in two 


cases they are accused of themselves being illegally. enrolled 


in the tribe!* Moreover, these “leaders”? mistrust each other, 


} 


which is characteristic of the leadership of other factions as 


well. There is a long history in Reservation politics of a 


struggle for power, not only between the “‘ins’’ and the “outs 
but among the “ins” themselves. Among the ‘“‘ins’”’ one often 


finds strange bedfellows who have long been known as bitte 


political opponents but who have worked out an 


uneasy truce 


mutual advantage. 


A Shortage of Trained Persons 


Menominees gvenerally acret that they wil] need 

















some assistance from “outsiders.’’ However, the tribal leade1 
ship and other “upper-crust” advocates of forming a “tribal 
corpo! on and rate “Menominee Court ire con 
fide of thei t manage their own affairs with 
assistance from “outsiders” during the early ve Eve 
this gro recoonizes tl the is ne d T O tsid "A } 
ce types of trainin d experienc Ss: count 
judge, distric orne mill manag ind se\ the 
highly skilled positions the mill or forest. They predic 
that Menominees will take over some of these positions 
soon as they get the necessary training 

The executive, administrative, and specialist shorta ses 

part from the he of federal paternalisn n pal 

. consequence of the relatively small size of the trib 
and its educational and economic background.) Since 1928 
the Menominees have elected their own Advisory Counc 
but for many years the Council had little responsibility and 

ithori The Agency has encouraged the Council to assume 
new responsibilities and to make new decisions for little more 


aecade. ] ven s \venc encouragement was met with 





1 } ° ’ 





tri resistanc 10U now tribal leaders claim credit fo 
taking early initiative in these matters. In any case, the bull 
of the administrative and operational functions were not 
transferred from the Agency to the Advisory Council until 
i955. In 1955—with considerable assistance from Agency 


personnel —th Menominee Indiar Council ay 


Advisor 


a + } } ] | 4 ih 2s 3 
pointed bonded Tribal Treasurer and established 





accounting office. it first too over crealit 


programs The council ther petitioner the 





successfully to be allowed to administer funds and programs 


administration, 





welfare, trib: recreation agriculture 


public health, and education. 


Being ‘‘on the outside, looking in’’ for so many vears has 


1 1 ’ . ° 1 . 17 1 
not neipec TX deveiop experienced and responsible personne 


for positive action. On the contrary, Menominee leaders 


necessarily assumed the role of critics of the Bureau of Indiar 


series Of special techniques to ge 


Affairs and developed t 
] ] What succeeded 


their own way with their federal guardians. 


then was negative action. 


4. The most articulate spokesman for a segment of the “real 
Menominee,” their self-styled “Leader-Defender,” is a white woman 
married to an enrolled Menominee, who resides on the Reservation. 


Similarly, it is not surprising that Menominees lack certain 
of the managerial and technical skills needed in their mill 
and logging operations. For many years they were excluded 
from the better paying managerial, supervisory, and skilled 
positions in their own enterprise.? 

Unfortunately, as the Menominees, from the 1930’s on, 
gradually took over most of the top positions in economic 
enterprises, tribal government and community services, some 
new patterns emerged which were undesirable from the point 
of view of preparing them for termination. As the “upper- 
crust” 


ship, kinship affiliation, 


leadership assumed greater authority, tribal member- 


and the power to make political 


trouble become increasingly important criteria in the selec- 
tion of persons for the top positions, with other criteria such 
as training, experience, and overall competence sometimes be- 


ing subordinated to them. Generally, tribal political leaders 


and factions came to interfere more and more with the man- 


agement of the Menominee Indian Mills, and mill managers 
iably non-Menominee) who were not “cooperative” 


(invar 
did not last long.‘ 

Nevertheless, two things must be kept in mind. Only by 
occupying such responsible positions as were opened for them 
could Menominees learn to handle responsibility. And, the 
“upper-crust” families do constitute the single biggest pool 
of relatively well-educated and acculturated individuals for 


“4. 


saa citar’? cael e demanding jol 
niting the De \ and more demanding JODs. 


difficulties 
Menominee tribe does have a comparatively large number of 


leaders 


Despite some of the mentioned above, the 


actual and potential—and persons with a variety 


of skills to draw upon. First of all, some of those in leading 


positions in tribal business and government are very able 


whatever criticisms of them the Menominees them- 
Secondly, 


are receiving excellent vocational training under the 


persons, 


selves make. many of the young people, in par- 


ticular, 
Adult Educational Program. Thirdly, the Menominee have 
considerable potential of highly skilled and competent per- 


] 


sons living off the Reservation who frequently left because 


} 
| 


they wanted greater opportunities for advancement. On occa- 
sion the Menominee General Council and the Advisory 
Council have sought the return of some of them to the Reser 


vation, to help the tribe cope with the termination crisis. T'wo 
key persons have returned. 

\s for admitted shortages of persons with certain types of 
skills, ‘ 
ilso, arrangements can be made with neighboring white com- 


‘outsiders’ can be hired to fill these positions. Perhaps, 


munities to provide certain governmental or community 


services on a reimbursable basis. 


Governmental Alternatives in the Light of 
Relationships Between the Menominees 
and Their White Neighbors 
Another difficulty is the history of misunderstanding and 
frictions between the Reservation and certain adjacent white 
communities. From this point of view, a separate county) 


5. Felix M. Keesing, The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin, 
Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. X, 1939. See 
especially pp. 231-234. 


6. Rachel Reese Sady, “The Menominee: Transition from Trustee- 
ship,” Applied Anthropology, VI, No. 2 (Spring, 1947), 1-14. 
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not be 
able to work harmoniously if the Reservation is incorporated 
into one of the adjacent counties. 


Wenominee Governmental Preferences 

As far back as two and one-half years ago, we asked sixty 
Menominee from different walks of life the following ques 
tion: Which of the following would you prefer? 


1) A separate county. 
Joining with Shawano, Oconto, or Langlade County. 
3) Remaining as 


you are, divided between Shawano and 


Oconto County. 


Fifty-five of them chose the first alternative. 

Several of those who favored a separate county did so with 
be discovered to finance local gov 
the 
Menominee, felt that they could best preserve their way of 


the proviso that some way 


ernmental services. Many, especially less “educated” 
life and their unique rights if they kept the Reservation intact 
in the form of a separate county. Some of these people even 
suggested making the Reservation a national forest or a state 
Indian reservation, with the same purposes in mind. 
Apparently, the separate Menominee county alternative is 
still by far the dominant view of the Menominee people. The 
General Council and the Advisory Council supported it over 
whelmingly, and in a referendum taken in September, 1958, 
89 percent of the voting adult members of the 


43 percent did vote ) chose this alternative. 


és ‘ 
tribe (about 


Why the Preference for a Separate County 


For the most part, this question can be answered in terms 


of several fears of real or imagined dangers that are wide 
spread among the Menominees. Almost any adult tribal mem 


ber can be expected to mention at least one of the following: 


1) Fear of the consequences of being in the minority on a 


county board. This attitude is typified by the following 


Statements: 


If we join with them, they’ll take over everything. 


They’ll spend our money on roads and bridges in theit 
part of the county. 


Pretty soon they'll wangle things so that they’ll have 


all of our land. 


This viewpoint is usually accompanied by the corollary 


that the Menominees would be providing a relatively dis- 
proportionate amount of revenue via property taxes, because 
of the high-assessed value of the timber, without getting pro- 
portionate representation in the governing body. Many speci- 
fied that they wanted their tax money to be spent on the 
Reservation. It should be kept in mind that the Menominees 
now have the right of review and approval of the Reservation 
budget in General Council, a right which means a good deal 
to the average Menominee even if he does not often or regu- 
larly exercise it. 


2) Fear that their land will be 


delinquency. Implicitly, at least, they reason that if land be- 


alienated through tax 


comes tax delinquent in their own county, it will simply revert 
to common ownership of the tribe. They draw no distinction 
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between a Wisconsin county, as a governmental entity, and 
the tribe, a social and economic entity. 


3) Fear of losing some of the unique privileges enjoyed as 


wards of the federal government. Some of the Menominee 
assume that a county of “their own’’ will preserve much of 
their Reservation way of life—for example, the whole hunting 
and fishing complex, which, as mentioned above, is so im- 
portant in their daily lives. They somehow wishfully connect 
a separate with 


county a greater probability of “keeping 


things as they are.” 


VWany Menominee are Generally Distrustful of White Men 


This attitude already has been alluded to in the discussion 
| 
tne 


insist that most of their troubles can be traced back to inter- 


of termination attitudes. Some of “real Menominees” 


marriage with the whites. Old-time leaders are still remem 
bered and admired for the way they berated “the white man” 
Council The 


is particularly suspicious of the white man. 


in General meetings. conservative native- 


oriented group 


As one put it: 


Never trust what a white man tells you. The white man 
did not live up to his treaties and took our land, and now 


they want to take more trom us. 


1 


Sensitivity of the Menominees about Status as Indians 


In evaluating the preceding behavior and attitudes, it is 


| 


keep 


well to in mind that Menominees are sensitive about 


their relative status as Indians, in a non-Indian world. We 
occasionally observed Menominees of all social classes looking 
for slights and imagining some that were non-existent; we 
observed them actually being slighted. 

One indication of Menominee sensitivity is the often ex- 
of being patronized, ridiculed, or rejected. Uncer- 


T 
tainty as to how they will be treated by white people and the 


plicit fear 
fear of being hurt helps explain the so-called Indian “face of 
stone,” their reserve and apparent lack of emotion, which is 
usually attributed only to their pre-white cultural heritage. 
It has been our experience that Menominees rapidly change 
into warm, humorous, outgoing persons after they have first 
tested a white person and are sure that they will receive a 
friendly reception. 


} 


This sensitivity is often expressed by a more or less con- 


scious attempt to avoid situations where their feelings might 


get hurt. A dark-complexioned Indian woman from the 
“upper crust” stated with considerable emotion that she 


avoided bowling with her husband in Shawano because “the 
white people might laugh at me.” Akin to this is the state- 
ment, “I can just feel it, they make fun of us behind our 
backs.” It is not surprising that the Menominees tend to 
frequent establishments where they know they will receive 
a friendly welcome. 

The Menominees are very sensitive about their skin color 
since it is the cue which is most often used to set them apart 
from other Americans. Indians of all social classes indicated 
sensitivity to this. ‘‘Upper-crust” men tend to select light- 
skinned wives. One rather dark-complexioned “upper-crust”’ 
class woman contended that her skin was dark due to a sun 
tan acquired while working in her garden. One of the worst 
insults is to be called a ‘“‘black Indian.’’ Menominees tell us 
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reign to the Menominee, as indicated in our discussion of 
litical factions. For years the Menominees have elected 
their own representatives to the Advisory Council and have 
made important decisions in General Council. The latter is 
like a town meeting, though perhaps no better attended than 
the average Wisconsin town meeting. 


Timing 
We have found no one (be he Menominee, federal official, 
r Wisconsin citizen) who does not believe that a consistent, 
well-thought-out program to prepare the Menominees and 
their neighbors for the problems of termination should have 
ago, if termination had to come 


been initiated twenty years 


or was desirable. Since this was not done, the Menominees, 
their neighbors, and Wisconsin will suffer from this lack 
if foresight. 

The question of timing is critical. Even granting termina- 
tion of some federal functions and trust responsibilities, there 
the Menom 


lasting about ten years. Since certain problems, such 


sneed for a long-range transitional program fot 
inees, 


} 
t 


1ose of education, welfare, and work habit readjustments, 


will take a longer time to resolve than others, there should 
1 phased federal withdrawal, with certain programs con 


ath ; ; . ; 
tinuing to receive federal assistance longer than others. A 
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great variety of complex problems and decisions have had to 
be faced by counties, state, and tribe—and all at once. 
However, extended programs often suffer from a tendency 
of everyone involved to relax and to fail to take as urgent 
the problems that must be inevitably faced. Because of this, 
there needs to be a clear assignment of responsibility and 
authority and an agreed-upon timetable of accomplishments. 
It is regrettable that the Menominees were not given 
practical experience in assuming the responsibilities of “full 
citizenship” as early as possible before the termination date, 
in order to help lessen the shock of transition. This would 
have entailed many changes in the pattern of operation of 
the Mills, and 
old government 
for Wisconsin 


Menominee Indian a change-over from the 


Reservation system to one more ‘“‘normal”’ 


levying and collecting taxes for a variety 
of community services, etc. 


Will the 


being “liberated” from their second-class citizenship, which 
§ I 


Menominees have only the dubious honor of 


le goal of the Congress? Or, in effect, will 


the 


ystensiDd 


was the 


termination only amount to “‘liberating”’ Menominee 
people from their assets and from the last piece of their tradi 
tional homeland? Will it eventuate in a considerable portion 
of the tribal membership living in rural or urban slums—or 
will a healthy society, economy, and polity emerge? The last 


act of the Menominee drama is beginning. 
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Specialties Without Roots: 


The Utilization of New Services 
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9 Th ata ste ym » sources. First, two question 
naires were administered by mail to the husbands and wives of th 
families invo eturns of 85 and 92 percent respectively were o 
tained for the first and secon stionnaires. Second, intensi\ 
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i from a ) percent samp 


interviews in the yme we obtaine 20 | { 
$3 adult individuals in 27 families) of the participating families 
The interview sample was chosen so as to contain \ 
those who had n on the program for a relativy ] 

an equal nun »f families serviced by each of the 

In presenting the questionnaire data, only the wives 





be used, for there were no significant differences between the re 


sponses of husbands and wives, and it was suspected that in many 
eases the wives filled out their husbands’ questionnaires. In discus 


sing the interview material, however, husbands’ responses will be 


used as well as wives 


For each question mentioned in the text of this article, the num 


ber of wives responding varied between 106 and 119. 
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The patients were asked whom they would choose to 
nt the results of such tests as X-rays to them. Ninety 
two percent of them chose the doctor. When they were asked 

















t ssume._ the first choice to be Sen a eighty two 
percent chose the nurse to interpret the results to them, ten 
percent the secretary, five percent the doctor, and only three 
nrc the social worl Thus, the doctor and the nurs« 
( s ising cle ly l ned witl medical know]l- 
r lee com] ice, but the social worker is so completely 
sep fron at she is ranked below the secretary 
| t Ss ( 1 ed when the patients w € sked to 
personne the would choose to call fo idvice 
ld too m fi home call or an office the 
1 order being docto 1.21] nurse (2.10), the 
s to choose the proper person t ive ady 0 (2.80 
Ss etarv for he wn advice 4.18) ind the psvchiatt1 
Ss V € las + 5¢ | ist likely te be led 
C) yehavior was he y emphasized in the program, 
ocial w« S d to concentrate their efforts 
c yblems. Two common problems were asked about 
( g ng child to go to bed, and trouble getting 
[he same pattern appeared in both cases, with 
the physician most often chosen first, the nurse choser 
secon le sO worker most often chosen third. 
O S he social worl is considered to have some 
competi n that she is more often chosen before rathe1 
il secre bi non th less she is conside red by 
nost patients t ( ss appropriately chosen than _ the 
yhysic nd the nurs¢ 
In the case « ( interpersonal problem, however, 
the soc v ep to displace the nurse. Asked whon 
the wol nost likely urn to fo 1d ce or To. e getting 
ong W op difficulties i vour m Loe the 
g ten ( chosen first (m¢ nk orde 
yeing 1.97), but o yarely and insignificantly ahead of the 
Si we 2.02), with the yeing somewhat behind 
237 
Solely fo schoo oblem with one of your children’ 
dc e patients to fee vat they e most likely to cal 
) the s W ri To! he e tne a] WOTKE 1S hose nN 
first by most patients (mean rank o sing 1.77), the nurse 
5 next (2.44 d the physic chosen third (2.74) 
\ s th stitutional dimension which is crucial 
to the patients in perceiving the social worker’s role, even 
oug s the rs¢ ne t the social worker who 
we! y es VIS to the S 100] 
On the whole, we may conclude that so far as most 
t S ar erned, the social worker does have a ro 
dom of her own—school, and perhaps other institutional 
I Second with the physician, she shares _ the 
domain of personal problems. The nurse, on the other hand, 
) ved to have any prime domain of her own, being 
ften second choice ir variety of problem areas. 
Pretest of the questionnaire revealed that the patients could not 


ank the secretary without some confusion caused by the fact that 
she must often be called in order to contact someone else. So, in the 
inal form of the questionnaire, the above distinction was made. 


Utilization social 


made 


statistics indicate that in a six-year period, 


worker 
workers 


only nineteen visits to schools compared to the 293 
public health 


made by the nurses. 
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recognized pin however, seems 


4 he 


to have no 


existence of such 


connection with client choice, for as 
with no prime domain in 
used more than 


asked what staff members 


necessary 
noted, the 
to be 
patients were 


is eee . 
we have already nurse, 


particular, seems the social worker. 


Indeed, Ww hen the 


have been most important to them, 88 percent of them 
considered having a doctor who can spend time with them 
to be the most important aspect of the health program. This 
is of course to be expected. Beyond the doctor, though, were 


+} 


health 


finally the secretary. 


ranked the presence of the public nurse, then the 


psychiatric social worker, and f Further, 


—=4 
/5 percent 


it may be of the patients chose to dis- 


pense entirely with the services of the nurse and the social 
worker rather than duepense with some of the extra time 


} h + 


iad with asked to ee 


had 


. When 


social wi yrke1 ’ 


doct Oo! they 


and he 


they were 


between the nurs« assuming one 


to be dispensed with, 62 percent chose to keep the nurse 
and only 27 percent chose to keep the social worker, 11 


Without 


than the social 


indiffe question, the 


only utilized 


percent expressing rence. nurse 





is not worker is, but is 


more 


also more likely to be considered valuable by the patients 


Thus we are presented with something of a contradiction. 


Two of the professional workers—the physician and the 


psychiatric social worker- perceived to have prime juris- 
diction ove! 


health 


one OT 


more problem areas and one—the public 


nurse—is rather consistently second choice, with no 


prime authority. But it is the public health nurse who is 
I I 

utilized more than the social worker, and while, under- 
standably, these two new services are considered expendable 


of three of the patients with any 


services of the 


Dy most patients, two out 


preference feel that the psychiatric social 


worker are more expendable than those of the public health 


seems to lie in the specificity of the 
lity of the 


ions in the 


nurse. Explanation very 


one role and other, such that they stand 


in different 
client’s search for help. 


genera 


structure of the prospective 


posit 


A Contrast in Strategies 


In the course of intensive interviewing, patients were asked 


en: they used the services of the various professional work- 


Tne\ 
ers, what they used them for, and how they came to use the 
services of one worker rather than another. They were led 
to describe the detailed chronology of perceiving a “health” 


problem, defining and redefining it, and seeking advice from 
both lay a professional consultants. When the problem 


particular effort went into prob- 
of those of 


was somewhat ambiguous, 


ing the as well his view 


+h 


patient’s conceptions, 
1e laymen with whom he discussed his problems. 


In almost instance involving the use of the public 


health 


every 
nurse for aid in problems which might be considered 


emotional, the patients explained their choice by reference 


rity with the nurse, “natural” 


that the 


such that it was 
belief 
enough to require the services of 


to their familia 
her, reference to their own 


to see and by 


“Serious” 
Typical of these statements is one by a 


problem was not 
the social worker. 
patient, herself a professional working in a medical setting, 
who told how she was worried about her alae son 
when he began to stay in by himself instead of going out to 
play. When said that she asked the nurse for help, 
surprise was expressed by the interviewer, for he assumed 


she 


that 
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of the social worker as perceived by the patients seemed in- 





compatible with the authority imputed to her by her structural 


position as specialist: symptomatic of this is the question 
aised by patients resisting referral to her—‘‘if I’m so badly 
off that I have to see someone special, why don’t you send 
me to a psychiatrist rather than to a social worker?” As an 
wut hority on something so “serious” that neither nurse nor 


handle it, the specialist is expected to be super- 


ordinate to the physician. While the patients can conceive a 


psych to be so authoritative, they cannot so conceive 
the ( l worker 
Conclusions 

I" nalysis of the differential use of public health nurse 

1 psychiatric social worker in a prepaid preventive health 
rovram n be summarized as follows: 

1) The mode by which a service may be effectively intro- 
duced varies as the necessity for a) voluntary and b) casual 

early client choice of such a service varies. The distinction 


etween dependent and independent services depends on such 


concerned itself with a program in which 
restriction on client choice of either 


which are 


1e1 no significant 


new services, and in involved “normal” 


clients wl e not so far along a career of diagnostic failure 
hat they have become desperate and helpless.!® 

2) In this program, one new service seemed to have been 
effectively introduced by virtue of a) its compatibility with 
prevailing client conceptions of the nature of their problems, 
nd b s relatively informal, “everyday” locus of operation 


such that it could constitute an early, highly accessible source 





of consultatior 

3 Che other new service in this program did not success 
full ract client choice by virtue of a) its incompatibility 
with prevailing client conceptions of the nature of the 
problem id b) its isolation from the “everyday” such that 

was treated as a relatively late source of consultation fot 

)? Sila ey cei 
pecial” or “serious” problems. 


Furthermore, this service did not seem to be successful in 


sustaining referrals by virtue of a) the earliness of the re- 


ferrals, before the client had perceived a sufficiently serious 


and special problem to have become strongly motivated, and 


of the low “latent’”! 


b) the bility 9 prestige of the 


incompati 

professional worker to whom the clients were referred with 

the high manifest authority of her position as “specialist.” 
4) The concept of lay referral process has been used to or- 


sanize and coordinate the cultural and structural variables 


in the client’s use of professional “helping services. 


suggested that where client choice is not denied 


by litical or legal constraints, or conditioned by extreme 


motivations, new services seem to be most easily introduced 


by being inserted into a culturally and structurally appro- 


priate position within an already existing lay referral system. 


18. Such freedom and lack of strong motivation to cooperate seems 
to be maximal in a “preventive” program, for such a program seeks 
to encourage clients to use services when they in fact have no im- 
mediate sense of illness or need. 


here follows that in Alvin W. Gouldner, “Cosmopoli- 
Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles—I,” 


19. Usage 


tans and Locals: 


Administrative Science Quarterly, I1 (December, 1957), 283-286. 
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1945 1955 statuses in a community, in order to assume the initiative, 


Ojibwa, 
Pekangekum, 


Ontario 1 (missionary)? 3: trader, teacher, 

nurse. 
Ojibwa/Cree, 
Deer Lake, 

Ontario 1 (trader) !° 3: trader, teacher, 

missionary. 
Cree, Sandy Lake, 

Ontario | (trader) 3: trader, teacher, 
commercial fish 
supervisor. 

‘ree, Round Lake, 

Ontario 1 (trader) 3: trader, teacher, 
missionary. 

The data from these five communities which are based 


upon personal knowledge, might represent a sample of the 
large number of isolated communities throughout the north. 
It is my hypothesis that they may be typical of the kind of 
culture-contact development which is at present operative in 


Northern Canada. 


changing, therefore, from a 


of society is 
that of 


Leadership in this type 


lone contact person to 
1 number of high-status persons, each representative of a 
specialized area of the external culture. At this present point 
in the sequential development of these communities, Simmel’s 
concept of the sociology of numbers is relevant. He discusses 
the change in interaction when a dyadic relationship is in 
creased to a triad: 

[the] harmony of feeling is made completely im- 
possible. Two may actually be one party, or may stand 
entirely beyond any question of party. But it is usual 
for just such finely tuned combinations of three at once 
to result in three parties of two persons each, and thus 


to destroy the unequivocal character of the relations 


between each two of them.!! 


What is 


shared high statuses which had until recently been individual 


of importance here is the inherent conflict in the 


monopolies. Each status position is based on specialized tech 
nical skill and power. In a community, however, the special 
ized skill is translated into an overall high status based on 
level of economy, way of life, control of communication chan 
These 


upper-caste positions are all powerful within the ethnic group, 


nels, and generalized power within the community. 


but in themselves lack any order of rank or integration. 
Some kind of accommodation or ascendancy of rank must 
emerge in each crisis situation. With three equivalent high 


9. Before the trading post was established in 1947, there had been 
a missionary in residence continuously from 1929 to 1947, after 
which time the church did not fill the position. There was, there 
fore, a continuity since 1929 of one contact person until 1951. At 
this time, a nursing station was built and has been staffed continu- 
ously by a registered nurse. A teacher has been in residence since 
1953, 

10. For a few years there were two traders, a free trader and a 
company official, until the company closed its post in the mid-1950’s. 
At about this time a teacher and missionary began to reside perma 
nently in the community. 

Hare, 
Studies in Social 


11. “The Significance of Numbers for Social Life,” in P. 
E. F. Borgatta, R. F. Bales (eds.), Small Groups: 
Interaction, 1955, p. 15. 


inherent in his position as leader, one of the role players must 


secure the cooperation of the others. If the others agree, then 


they become his followers for this occasion. If this occurs too 
frequently, they deny their own high status. If one refuses to 
accede, he is a minority and can be outvoted by the majority. 
In these circumstances, leadership in a community is chron- 
ically unstable, relying as it must on each crisis situation for 
specific leadership to emerge. Even with three ideal role play- 
ers the situation would require continual accommodation 
along lines of mutual cooperation. However, when the role 
players have suffered several reverses in the power struggle 
they have failed to fulfill their role as leader, which serves 
to increase the instability of the shared leadership. 


Conflict 


means of their trying to gain contact with the ethnic people 


between contact persons is often expressed by 
(conflict is intensified by some contact persons’ knowledge 
of the local language). This is observed in several ways. Each 
person tries to maximize his communication with government, 
thereby validating his self-appointed position as leader of the 
community. For example, there is rivalry over the position of 
host when important visitors arrive. The teacher is sometimes 
in a position to report alleged misuse of relief and Family 
Allowances monies by the trader, or the latter to report the 
former for failure to conduct classes. The others may report 
the nurse for inefficient medical services. Anyone with radio 
communication, at the request of an ethnic person, may seek 
the Indian superintendent’s permission to dispose of used or 
surplus government supplies, thereby gaining prestige as a 
leader with power. Sometimes a person is willing to aid an 
ethnic person in filling out orders from the mail order catalog, 
thereby offering competition to the trader. 

Moreover a change in traditional privileges is creative of 
some areas the issuance of relief rations 


the 


conflict. Recently in 
has been changed from trader to the welfare teacher. 
Although unimportant details, each change significantly re- 
flects a change in the duties and power of one contact person 
vis-a-vis the others. More important perhaps is the attitude 
of the ethnic community which recognizes the power of its 
leaders in terms of the various privileges and duties incumbent 
on each position. 

A contributory factor in this lack of integration of leader- 
ship is that of the role players’ differences of background— 
social, economic, religious, and educational, together with 
their situational differences. Some of these are, length of 
residence and experience in the north, as well as different 
type and economic level of housing and services provided by 
their various organizations. It would appear that the only 
area for consensus among the high-status contact persons is 
their ethnic difference from and economic superiority to the 
non-literate ethnic population. These points of difference from 
the ethnic people reinforce the concept of caste within the 


community. 


High-Status Role Playing 


The second aspect of this paper concerns the playing out 
of the high-status roles and the effect of this behavior on the 


ethnic people. Regarding the specialized or partial nature of 
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nd 1 hange. Some of the older traders remem- 
) iperiors as fur traders who refused to sell merchan- 
ti stomers lacking furs to trade. The self-esteem of 
has d ned as the position has become increasingly 
rekeeper rather than fur trade factor. 
oon of tl observed behavior shows misuse of thei1 
| example, 1) a trader directed government issued 
ot ow-statu ethn person in order to secure 
debts the person’s relatives. A widow’s family- 
val heq was credited to her store account which 
\ 1 trom usin Because of he husband’s 
f s, the department of health and welfare 
s he family enerous preventive allowance, 
pecified foodstuffs. So that, while the family 
vi 1e vy (the trader reported that they could 
way the full tinned milk ration 
were poorly dressed with most inadequate foot 
weather. The family allowance cheques 
\ S ider to move the widow, her family, her 
canoe with the widow’s rations by 
nl ( I pil ounds. Since the group could 
yy water until break-uy June) and since their 
v s( d, there would be little to do but trap. 
Be se the trader wished to recover old debts and show the 
Indians were enthusiastic trappers and not 
( its, he chartered a plane for them to thei 
means of rewarding those who paid liy 
) (5 ernn h ques ssued tt persons wel! yTten 
wit! da t nited periods of m¢ is well Ss access fo 
t he qd he t1 dain tore \ Tew 
Es were ! ved « the D.E.W. Line, and the Gor 
n¢ ylur S 12 plan whereby earnings 
"i ( vith the trad t the man’s place of origi 
] , S s emploved son found he could no 
sn n se of his account even when he sent 
; sis Fe ota aa be acho meas literaa 
] < ry lar lave, | h mothet Was issued vovernment 
oun VW I trument l in th 
; neterhead-tvpe boat which retailed fo 
vIn $9 OOO 
bien who prove 
m 
: me ewardt 
| ; 
; eae 
4 | often the sole operator of radio trans 
e( he department of transport for public 
se. Coincidentally the radio is “out” or the trader cannot 
sked’”” when an unpopular person wishes to send 
paid message 
VIoreover the d yehavior is sometimes ostentatious. 
Some claim a knowledge of the language of the communit\ 
without being able to use it; or make considerable claims t 
their marksmanship and hunting prowess while contracting 
with the local hunters to supply them with game animals and 
rd some fine necessary on occasion to tease the weaker 
athe or unfortunate men publicly. In one case a trader teased a 
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ae ; 
trapline with him. The man laughed nervously but said 


nothing. Later he said to friends that he could have answered 





the trader by asking the latter why he could never go out on 
1 trip W ithout taking his wife. However he decided—in order 
to keep good relations with the trader for purposes of getting 


dit in the fall—to remain silent. 


VWissionary: Judging Trom the ittitude oT some missi( 


“ty that. if an ethnic person 


it 1s implicitly understood 


wishes to visit his home, he must go to the kitchen door. 


would not be received socially in the living room. Furth 
more a non ethnic Visito! take precedence ovel l] ethni 
eople. In order to conduct business the latter must stand 


ind await the missionary’s pleasure. This ethnic separ 








tion is made explicit by some missionaries who offer separate 
ligious services in the community for non-ethnic lead 
some visiting clergy wert ybserved to rrive D\ .erop! n¢ 
I cle ical collat blacl sult ind shoe only to ch noe imme 
jiately on arrival into casual dress. Services have been con 
lucted for the ethnic people by clergyman in tennis shoes 
cking a collar and without Bible. Some missionari¢ 
| hieve a degree of solidarity and esteem by wo ng, travel 
ling and talking with the people. It is often tacitly recognized 
VW T h if the ent ince OT nor ethn c perso ¢ | } 
Cc mmunication. The missionary seeks the € lus ve com] \ 
{ his visitor and reverts to his paternalistic role of talki 
n the third person about “my people.” 
Some clergy have little contact with the parishio S 
Services are conducted by means of an interpreter ()ne n 


} 


rete! explained how the peopl. liked to he I the funda 
mentalist tvpe of preaching. When he was hired by a 
he 


1] | 
ily gave them Nis own version 


t( interpre 


usua 


nd damnation) which he preferred to what 


mild and meaningless modern sermons. 


Tea a In the northern recion there has 





sion of teachers until recent years. Currently there is usuall 
ly one visit from an inspector annually. Added to th 

he problem of getting qualified teachers of high standard 
nos ek to W rk only To! school hoards or ( inNizaA 
with inspectorates and a grading system for experience and 
ompetence—who are often expected to assume welfare duties 

well. In general, therefore, there is a situation conducive 

ssez-faire attitude on the part of teachers. Th 

nphasized by the difficulty of communication with the 
Iperiors tor school supplies and services. Som«¢e teachers find 
convenient to take unscheduled breaks from teaching f 
unting, fishing, inclement weather, and also to carry or 
velf work. One teacher told me he held classes a half d 

1 weel in order to be tree to do welfare work. 

The methods of teaching are sometimes characterized 
t at rather than to the children, and one teacher was 
bserved trying to simplify the language by resorti1 
broken English. Often industrious copying and drawing s 
well as religious instruction form a considerable part of th 
curriculum. It seems to be believed that activity for its owr 
sake is successful. Such items as vocalizing the alphabet in 
unison and memorizing without comprehension the lowe 
grade readers are not unusual. Moreover the behavior of 
some includes pandering to some of the larger and more 





ntractable students. As the person is known to be holding 
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the position of teacher, his irregularity in the classroom and 
irbitrary behavior are sometimes interpreted as irresponsible. 
fj is particularly true as the people see the value of an 
education for gaining mastery over the new cultural en- 





ironment. 


attempt to introduce modern 





health standards to the isolated ethnic community, the resi 
dent nurse tively discourages and belittles indigenous 
methods of child care. The Cree and Ojibwa cradleboard 
with its use of moss is discouraged in favour of diapers. In 
one observed instance the nursing supervisor while on a brief 
visit, tool ild out of its cradleboard and moss bag while 
geressively lecturing and scolding the mothers for such 
dirty hab he use of bottle feeding of infants and sterile 
equipment is rigorously promoted. As washing and cooking 
facilities in house or tent are considerably more difficult than 
I the nu St OI ul | the concept of preventive medicine 

understood, this attitude is interpreted as unnecessarily 


inderstanding sometimes arises 





over the use of med ervices. When requests for a home 
acars 2 : ‘ 
vis n se of illness were made to the nurse in one com- 
munity. he s 1 (who was the station janitor and un 
1 : 11 . . 
iined in medicir yften made the ca He carried medi 
] ] . }: ee 
ies and several times on his own diagnosis administered 
ane l a ; ; 
intibiotic drugs njection. Moreover any attempt to 
patie | * | 1] os a he 
stablish reg r visiting hours as well as closing the station 
; aay : 
for public holidays was misunderstood. The reaction appeared 
to be that if the medicine was in the building as well as the 
nurse how could she withhold medical services in case of 
IIness ? And the peoy le felt that illness could not be restricted 
» shop hours 
Policeman: Apart from an emergency, the police pay an 
Innual vis Son of the people have a clear stereotvpe of 
the policemar moved and all-powerful: “He can knock 
man une S s with the bt m ot his hat’: “he can kill 1 
man at 200 yards with his gun [service revolve In some 
ses tne pr emen Ww ODSE€ ed to yeh e ll in ostentatious 
manner. One rie prove his superiority Dy trying to o1 
ganize sof ended by batting out flies to the field of 
voung boys. By wrestling with some of the younger men in 
more than. ol se the constable was bested. one even had his 
: ; age 
revolver taken aw from him in play 
In some regions the federal government dog ordinance is 
carried out the policeman on his annual visit. Perhaps 
oa oat ; Be ot elas, ia ca tes it hooting doo 
Il! low 1 S¢ es ( pe ple s purpose DY snooting daogs 
which they consider useless but do not like killing. All good 
3 a ieee ase 
sled dogs are carefully secured at the time of his visit, and 
only the wortl less ones iT loos | suall the policeman 
precedes the shooti! vy a lecture to the people about keeping 
| ] ] 
their dogs tied up 


When ( lle d upon Oo nvestigate in inf iction, one con 
stable ccepted the terpretation of his overnight host, one 

| | } Cas 
if the resident non-ethnic persons rather than trying to elici 
15 The body of an infant who had died in the town hospital was 
returned to the parents in an empty beer carton. This appeared to 
be indicative of ‘white’ opinion of the people, especially as the 
people practice full funeral rites even for premature stillbirths 


Moreover the bereaved family in this case were strict non-drinkers. 
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1 ' . ‘ 
I S th mn t he latte person who seems to operate most successfully in the power 
1700 eo hs se of the need f. I ( H positi of an undifferentiated ethnic population might be 
u tl ethr eop! enerall n tern calle¢ ] } N man. 
f ‘] ‘ eee ae ia at ee Aa 
Ethnic Reaction 
( . Che lin . ‘ . 
I Ilv to eac communitt exnrs Viost of the people appear to interpret the marginal man’s | 
1. es 2 ose Ad spelioenelt Paves. ieee ne 
ee A re eee ae a; Bea sete alias eet vehavior objectively and realistically. When a decision goes 
: : 5 a ; 
A rct Ont ar ee et 8 inst the they are publicly laughed at, they often hav 
] es = a. exci does | vw e] le situation with resignation and 
. : ; bin ona | | ie fearing ret 1 remain silent. In general it seems that th 
as Raina 13s, ( to the oft vio 
; > hande of their leaders. ‘This is their only contact with the Westen 
j , W served s ' en 
: ;' 1 S43 shen a he worl world rapidly growing more important to them fo: 
] d se ec 
i Btenino tn Gon . ( 
; > Se gi 
( { slen xwit] the communitt Deve tv] of reaction to the kind of leadership docu- 
t ) ] ] ) } ment this pape re evident. First is the one so noticeable 
: = annie int art . type of the smiling Eskimo. He gains positiv 
{ nat s | et ni ppre f this. It works. Second is the acceptance of 
; ] ‘ened «thas ae 
; - ] } dw esigned withdrawal; among 
l Pn a te $ st th Eskimo ar Indian groups a few good hunters are ex 
‘ ] ‘ en eser\ Ih do not stay around the post except 
; - it —— 
3 te ae | , vailable. A third tvpe of reaction is 
carnal ; ee ‘ particul noticeable among a few of the younger men 
‘ a issume tl xtroverted mannerisms of some of the non-etht 
. | : rsol cov swagger. the home-made ten gallor 1 
eol ( Ae nd the 1 ( w monosyllabic words such as “sure’’ and 
( i Pee “y laracteris of this pose. On many occasions 
ho | hows this tvpe of behavior must be inhibited because it 
— ate 
f “sae. : 1: ‘i. ( St ch displeasure to ani possibl censure from person 
VM W Considering the status structure of these communities and 
‘ f ; } ' t re playing of some of the contact persons, the following 
. ‘ 1 1° 1 ] palin ae 1 
Tr} : onfi < points emet Regarding developmental change, it 1s aroun 
f Vi necess to n | of the non-ethnic leader to which all change 
I otte1 rient [he person in this positiot middleman represents 
: ‘ least the Western world and is the vehicle for all change withi 
WV t f f end t ni I woul eem therefor that successtu 
Moreover 1 , . change is generally dependent | 
\ n s ho Vv persons in the society. “The latter, geograph 
[ Nn n en Tro! the ) s ten ind sanctions an 
5 ~ to cial system with differer 
n \ L¢ I goal ire therefore structurally separate or re- 
etsy moved { either svstem of sanctions. Often in these cir- 
) I € ( ti y¢ umstal the contact person > behavior is not represent itive 
la dh <3 eee i. eceaad a ee 
ry ( oO on W it oO il ¢ ic ot the national society. 
; 1 heref« n spite o 1e most enlightened efforts of govern- 
‘ dy sins | ¢ 
f ment and otl igencies, voluntary change and development 
observe } Ive commun : 
es Sie, n on ( vely structured and highly particulari 
: ' f ¢ na re 1e tion otf external social and | 
ese! norn | ( 1c 
i ¢ titude of Cultul nstitutions. The nature of the social and cultural 
) rent aoe 
Z chan woul ppea to be directl related to paternalistic 
¢ r on ne VW - 
] ] ] aie * 
: n th leadersnlt whic! In the isolated northern communities 
sO OOF 0) ii¢ 
~ t ; ; : ar iy 
often capricious, authoritarian, and discriminatory. 
( ecaust ( ndepet : 
S supn tc orit n e O 
\ i the ethnic population together witl 1¢ One such person bragged to non-ethnic people that his father 
7 t ning o nowledge and his be was a “Mountie Although this was untrue he was an illegitimate 
{ with little ethnic blood. It is possible that his physical appearance 
an ( yermanen St lication o ; ae Seats ‘ : - 5 . 
a Bete together with his desire to associate with non-ethnics indicated his 
> v \ ai MODI [his type of non-democratic marginal status within the ethnic community. 
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1h] | gen ul, psy¢ rist ( rree about the diagnosti In 1950, Griffitl (0) SI | eh or difficulties in 
f Mle 
eli sienificance of mother’s report of behav symptoms in 900 publ 6-14, in Minneapolis. He 
hild Th papel report of a test of th hypoth lect 6 { , $ d children, but he 
or | 1 . ] 1 1 ’ 1 } 1 : 
} significant relationship exists between a moth correlated nd ‘mar ement”’ ratings 
non ‘ ° ‘ : 
. tr symptom ind S hool dete rmined estimate ort genet 1} of parer ind t i t He f 1 hiol corre] itions between 
eX ye : ’ . ; 
5 tment in the child, independent of sex and social class arents nd tea rs ratin U.90 to djustment 
lifferences ratings and ut 0.65 for “‘manacement”’ ratine 
yn . 1 1 . a 1 
1 Previous work appears to have been concerned with two Phe hay ! ud re 1g to the secon¢ 
w! : : : . , , 
. uestions: | ( an a mothers report ot symptoms ) col ] ) 1D ] T ti ¢ ne ot symp 
thn ; : 2 1 , 
; sidered evidence of disturbance in the child. and 2) can the ! On the « a ng ) K (23). Witme 
lisappearance of symptoms from the mother’s report be used $5). and Eitzmar 1) found n children under treatment 
; 1 
s dence of a reduction of disturbance in the child ? child yf symptom 
I 1 . 
; vect ition relatin the firs question w etd suld be used y1 { NY ) n the illness of 
ot 1 1 
- public s hool children and 35 children referred t the child. O 1and, G In 5) w ed Vainst 
rsor te “4 1: C Oce | l ] al ] + ] 1+} 
nitd uldance clini 1 sf | oO (County in 1955 | lf li I sn l } » hea } } 
tis itol found 9 relj ible ind positive relation hip ay twee! ll tre ted cl | I 
AT +} ] ] ° } } ] ! ] ‘ } 
he number, trequency, duration, and severity ot the sympton n a broad ntext more tundame! question has 
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Gas of | ustment by his teacher. ind to a series of questions which constitute the symptom inventory 
pend of sex and s lass differences. nd take this form: “Does Johnny have any trouble 
2 4 
T mr} 1 1 f } 1217 — eating sleeping getting along with other children, etc. ) ?” , 
I; ca? | < np ¢ cte st a Ss . f : n 
; 02 i 3 ' ae \ffirmative responses were followed by probes into: a) the nd 
h 1.7 ] c specific nature of the difficulty. b) the frequency, Cc) the dura- um 
| AC oe one ep ies ire widely 0, and d) the severity. This line of questioning was con- : I 
tinued through twenty-one areas of difficulty ; “i 
. aL a 
: t 
i 
as : Ay ehe can e 
( ust? 
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oe sha “+ 
rious Cnaracte! 


-+hool administration to pat 1. eating h. unusual fears 
nd on their ability to supply. b. sleeping 1. nervousness 
ide classrooms necessary fo1 c. digestion j. thumbsucking 
i i overactivity 

sex 
daydreaming 
temper tantrums 


crying 


S ", destructiveness 


with t. wetting 


speech 


‘rmined simply by count- 





symptoms was de 
Th 


the minimum of reporting n 


wh rets lon reason ill? \ I I - 


ing the number of symptoms reported by the mother. 


symptoms in ‘hild to the maximum of reportin 


In this study, 129 mothers reported no symptoms 


. . . en 1, tr ind onl ye mother rer rted ; nv ¢ 
las } e ‘ ar ] d was Wo, and only one moftner! reported as many $ 


vmptoms. 


a7 


reports of s\ mptoms: ne interview 


1 after a one-vear interval. Dur- 


pea¢ce? 
when a mother failed to report 
had reported the first year, she was 


presented such a symptom. 


S ( TESS1O I l Whe the nother denied his ever having presented th 
I t Ne vere ex sympton the denial was noted and no furthe1 questions were 
4 S nd witl sl ) that symptom. When the mother reported th 
¢ was dU per cent the child once had the sympton but had it no longer, the 
( showed leasta_mild approximate date of termination was determined. 
the previous stud When the mother reported a symptom which she had no 


' t eported, the approximate date of onset w 
\ X t wit OT oO dete rmined 

( 66 per cent of Chis line of questioning gave an estimate of the consistenc\ “T 

of the mothers’ reports. On a sample of 184 mothers who had 

were classified int no contact with mental health resources during the interver 

( the profes ing year, it was found that about 30 per cent of the symptoms 

SS1OI personnel knew the reported oO! the first-year interview were denied on the second- }) —— 
each W ( nterview. About 20 per cent were reported as terminated * 


vw 0 ) n 94 per and the same proportion of new symptoms were reported C] 

1 OT assessment the sampl Thus, II venel il, the second veal reports showed about a 3 \ 
ildren, 429 children with per cent reduction in the number of symptoms reported, due [{ . 

linically disturbed childrer altogether to denials of previously reported symptoms. These | C 





( he last two categories, findings would indicate about 70 per cent agreement between 
about 28 per cent of the _ first- and second-year reports. 
Social class determination: The sample of 830 families = 
tion about the presenting was divided into four social class levels: upper, upper-middle, 
ted through a private, home lower-middle and lower (13, 33). The criteria for social class 
child. The mother was asked determination were: 1) occupation of the head of the family; 


istics of the famil 2) education of the head of the family; and 3) gross family | f 


income. sho’ 





toms 
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Findings found here could have occurred by chance less than one time 


in a thousand. The analysis shows also that, in spite of dif- 


+} 


T he existe nce of the relationship: The data in Figure l ference in idju tment ratings in the two sexe lere were 
f re! Ss In adjustme! ratings in ne wo sexes, there ere 


na “Tahlia ‘Al natraee fl Ae ee | | 
a Tab ‘Mnstrate the. felananel ine dines.. eas Pe ; 
nd d ae 1 illustrate the relationship found between th no significant differences in the number of symptoms reported 
number of symptoms reported by the mother and the ratings 
f adjustment by the teacher. Mothers of children without 
listurbance reported, on the average, two symptoms. Mothers 


, ae "7 
f disturbed children reported three or more symptoms. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TOTAL NUMBER 
OF SYMPTOMS REPORTED 














Figure 1 (Log Transformation; Corrected for Disproportionality) 
D . o te a ~ . = a —— = = = ————— 
Rerression of ean er of vmptoms Renorted | tT | 
on Degree of A ment in the Child Source of Variance | Degrees of | Sum of | Mean | | 
| Freedom Squares Square| " P 
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a —_ *Not Significant 
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1 1 ' ' ' os 
L 4 ae ee se — 4 
1 2 3 4 
for boys and girls. The general relationship between number 
Well Dis- f symptoms and disturbance held specifically for boys and 
Adjusted turbed ' 
Ratings of Adjustment girls, taken se] ite ly 
In add I mb fs was 
nalyzed sep I Tour s i sses ) 
——s - =o 7 _— ipper-m id] owe adle 1 d wel! | ex- 
s nce of J T1¢ shit 4 ~ T TTY cine 1] 
or each of the fo see Table 3 
TABLE 1 
DEGREE OF ADJUSTMENT AND 
MEAN NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS BY SEX TABLE 3 
= aaa - MEAN* I N 
oe ee a ae “| - ‘i ; D 
Mean Number of SOCIAL CLASS 
Degree of Adjustment | Symptoms by Sex e P = eal - 
a + —— : 
ee Ce 
30ys | Girls | Total we 
ee a a en dean J on » ] wer 
Well Adjusted Children Lo? Le? Led a +ass 
} a mae 1 caaeenill i 
Children with No Known Problems | 2.0 2.0 | 2.0 n M 
ee . ae ‘ Well Ad ; 4 oa 40! 1 2.¢ l 
Subclinically Disturbed Children Re tek 1 SeF =< ee ; , 1 } 
z No Known Problems 22; 1.6 85] 1.8 {110} 1.8 |209{ 2.0 
ss Sn Subclinically 1/14] 3.0 5 7 3 2.9 0 5 
Clinically Dis »ed Children ) l 0 eee es E ate ; 
ly Disturbed Childrer 3.0 3.1 3.0 Clinically Dis 09] 4.4 71 4.8 o| 2.7 32 
I sich ihaldtnacseciiianas ae +-—_+__—- + +— + +—_——_ + + - 
Grand Means 2. ‘ All Children 149] 2.4 |157] 2.0 |223] 2.1 }398] 2.5 
7 | Red 2.1 2.1 ic a a a Na Ls ea 





F-Ratio for Disturbance | 5.16 3. 1¢ 3.96 
Degrees of Freedom 3/41 3/149 3/215 3/390 
Probability 0.001 | 0.001 0.050 0.010 


| | s 
Correlation Ratio | 0.78 bo 0.20 0.17 





An analysis of the variance in the number of symptoms is *Log transformation employed 
g trar 1 t 


shown in Table 2, and it demonstrates that the relationship 
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> : se THE SOCIAL CLASS COMPOSITION 
; ang , ‘ : ‘ OF TWO SAMPLES OF CHILDREN 
hima a O%. 8 aN ears CAs a { 
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| t 
Tota | } 100 
| (1 ( L) 
cc. a’ 7 o | on 3 4+} re a 5 4-en 0 
e —— oe Te ‘ t} ] VW compared with those of the number of 
sympt ( termine if there w n increase in the sens 
vity < le SVX om in ent ul nde x of fe che rs’ ting 
. ot disturbance 
} 7 - When the frequency, duration, and severity of the sym; 
: | 7 toms were thus taken into account, the resulting sympton 
| , 6( inventory scores did not provid more sensitive difterenti 
+ tion of teachers’ ratings of disturbance than did the simple 
. onl count of the number of symptoms. In this respect the current 
a } o. 9% ° ) 
ht ndin ( ord with previous work (18) wher 
" sucn tot scores did provid an increased sensi 
* > . 
. , T or 
2 hs 20 D ntiat howe ( individu symptom are 
ad Fy Fae ean Pe ee ee ene 
Ippe ss 4 SSO ( vetween the mothe reporting otf “‘troubl 
. ] 1 
‘ a sien are cae = tele caging ok eiatithan 
29). The results were similar to those in previous work (18 
1 ] L: 
n th most symptoms showed a highe1 prevalence in dis 
turbed children. In only a minority of symptom areas, how 
wer, was the difference in prevalence a statistically sicnific 
a s mnle < oe ees poy erie eR a one, and the significant differences varied somewhat fron 
ae r ; a ae £ hose four D ushy able 5 presents comparisons of th 
: 17 | — 1 . f a 
sample A chowes + ‘ cam es n the currer For boys there were three confirmed findings of associations 
= ] ° + ] 
tu 95 ( ses not four yetween single symptom areas and adjustment: ou 
‘ 7 , P t along with other children, b) trouble sleeping, anc 
! \ ted wit wel mi than the pn c) nervousness. For the girls there were no confirmed findings. 
ous samp AQ ompa1 tr 14! Each study showed three significant symptom areas, but none 
. of them was the same. 
( ril and s§ Tr] 
nn¢ een connn ( n umDe ot svn 
oms re te th \ ( to h ( 0 Be oe : 28 ° 
Discussion of the Findings 
the freaqu n. ors ( he sv] nN ly d : 
si : 


ake account of these factors, the data were treated so that The existence of the relationship: The question about the 
core was derived for each symptom reported. The score was possible relationship between mothers’ reports and_ teachers 
a composite of three ratings by the mother: one for frequency ratings is given as clear-cut an answer as correlational re- 


one for duration, and one for the. severity of the symptom. search can give. The existence of the relationship was demon- 





Che scores for each of the symptoms were then added to yield _ strated in a pilot study; it was confirmed in this large-sample 


a total score tor the entire symptom inventory. 


he result study; and it has been confirmed on several subdivisions ot 
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e large sample. subdivisions confirm its ex 
stence separate ly for both boys and girls, ind epars tely fo1 
ur social classes. It appears quite clear that, at least fo1 
samples in St. Louis County, the greater the number of symp 
tom th mother report the oreat l the likelihood that the 
hild will be rated disturbed by the teacher. 
[he extent and nature of the relationship: A more detailed 
1i0n was 1n\ ted by the apne rance of an association 
vetwe ocial class and the extent of the relationship betweer 
iaihe aad oa hing 
S class differen lid not appea n ten 
fashi the number of mptom eported. The W 
TABLE 5 
ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN SYM M REPORTS 
AND TEACHER RATINGS OI 
ADJUSTMENT SE? 
a eee — ™ ——E 
| 
Sy tom Area ) Stud | 6 St 
| (n= 6) ( 30) 
| 
lin Y | 
oe , ; | 
roub]l ti alon 
her childre ; si icant sis ant 
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Ss . . . . . - | ® f ant | A t 
Sete 4 Sew | gnificant ’ 
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Weractivi a } 1s signif t 
Daydreaming . .« « « e « « | ns | significant 
- | 
| 
I nificant difference n the mean number of 
S orted by mothers trom the tour soci l take 
whole Chere was a trend toward mo ymptoms re 
yrted by upper-class mothers 1 trend req furthe 
Cpii¢ on becaus« oT the small sampl oT uppe clas 
uldren 
Chere wer however, systematic social class differences 
found in analysis of teachers’ ratings. (See Table 3 Che 
‘2 } ; f ’ n'y 
itings showed that teachers saw less disturbance in middl 
] whild: ¢ + : ; 
class children than they saw in upper- and lower-class chil 


dren \ 16 ) 
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It would appear that further analysis is required to clarify 


these three 


> findings: 
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the high correlation 
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and teacher—hoth about which children were di 
about which were well adjusted. Thus, the mean number of 
symptoms for children ted as well adjusted was low when 
‘ompared to other lasse From upper to lower: 0.5, 
l 7, 0, 1.6 ) At th ime time the mean fe ch Id nm rated 
listurbed w mode ly high (from upper to low 14 
48.97 25 aban Salencieth the Gadinoe. vofected ial 
mothers’ reports and teachers’ rat s showed good agreement 
hout both ¢} 5 : 1 hce £ djctit n¢ Ch 
means ‘se systematically from well adjusted to clinical 
disturbed: 0.5 1.8, 3.0. 4.4 

Wr heacin sittin elacsan. the dese liane dae i Sn 
than the mothe e| eflected. Where the teach sav 
Dccuvbande. the tarddliaiclacs moteus: a00 eae teed 
report | > I ] } } Wn f nntame f n upp 

o lowet1 44 4.8 Dos On the her hand. where the 
teachers saw cood adiustment. the middle-class mothers did 
ee ee re si h, ae es Hu Beal 
number of symptor for childret ted as well adjusted 
from upp low OS. Eethace 1.6 Middle-cl 

ifeas Pe . a? f at ; 
oe ee ae oe . 4 ; i 

) 11S f } | nent ) 

ronne | S T 1 } ¢f n 1 f 1] f . 
0.78 to 0.33 to 0.20 

Uvithin the low hia ii S teacl 

iw disturbance, but not in the same children. Where tl 
puncte aan ce aa ee eee oe 

ie hich seer a i has faa eS oe 

who also saw ymptoms where the ts h ‘ ad ad 
ment (from upper to low 5. 1.7, 27 Wh 
te ichers saw dict . he low la mot} . 
elativelv few symptoms (from upper t \ 14 48 
> 7.2.5). Unlike tl} middle-cla ! 1 hese low 
class mothers disagreed somewhat abor pene ip Sree 

s well as ratings of adjustment. Accordingly, the mean nun 
yer of symptoms reported varied least from one teache 
mattac to ance 16. 2.6. 95. 25 Ad the. cnepelaisn 
was the lowest (0.17) (Table 3). 

In summary, upper-class mothers agreed well with teach 
ratings of both adjustment and disturbance, middle-c] 
mothers agreed with teachers’ ratings of dist bance but not 
adjustment, and lower-class mothers agreed least with 1 
of both adjustment and disturbance. 

Possible explanations of the relationship: The findings may 
have reflected one or more of several possible influences. The 
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would De necessar\ ) propose tnat 
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DasiC Va 


society, they do not necessarily find that their children meet 


2 enced aed ee ] c 4) : 
nese standards. the basic values of the society are not 


the 


Thus, 


necessarily reflected in way upper-class children behave 
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yut in the way their mothers believe they ought to behave! 
Differential social change: The findings may be considered 

( tent with Bronfenbrenner’s analysis (5) of the process 
of social change in standards and practices in child care. It 
has been found that the upper and upper-middle classes both 
initiate (12) and most often come into contact with educa- 
onal efforts to modify standards and practices of child care 
3 5, 30, 36). It seems quite likely that teachers are the 





: ; - ; s ; 
targets of the educational efforts of the agents of soci 


-hane particularly the efforts of the “intelligentsia” based 
in colleges and universities. Accordingly, the upper classes 
ind the teachers might be found on the forefront of the 


‘hanging standards, while the middle classes show some lag 


classes a considerable lag. 


owe! 
Such concept ot change in cor values of the society and 
he variations among the different classes in their contact with 
ect nce of the newer values is consistent with the 
O f Kingsley Davis that social classes are not different 


along different dimensions. They ar 


same society, differentiated by their positions witl 
espect to the core dimensions of value which integrate the 
society to which they belong. 


hehavior variations: The findings could be 











ccour for without any assumption of social class biases 11 
th ceptions of mothers or teachers. It could be that th 
congruence between actual behavior at home and at schoo 
varies with social class. This would mean that upper-class 
chil Y e at home very much like they behave at school. 
Extending this reasoning to the middle classes, one would 
's well-adjusted middle-class children show simila1 
yen t home and at school. Conversely, some disturbec 
ld hildren show behavioral symptoms at home tha 
ey do not show at school, leading mothers to report mot 
symptoms thar usual TO! children rated well adjust \ th 
( ne Compare with the view expressed by Green [19 
Os 
considering the lower classes, one would postulate 
iat the greatest differences between home and school b 
vior are to be found among lower-class children (7, 10, 12 
19). Further, the lower-class child may attend school less 
oft thus provide less opportunity for teacher observa 
on (9). Whether such reduction in attendance reall 
0 significant reduction in opportunty for observatiot 
questionable. Either because of differences in home and 
schor el vior or because oT differences in school attend ince 
one would expect the finding obtained. Lower-class 
mothers reported more symptoms for children rated well 
usted, 2) reported fewer symptoms for children rated as 


therefore, 3) yielded the lowest correlatior 


and, 


number of symptoms reported and teachers’ ratings 


“upper class” shows some ambiguity in the literature 
and, thus, includ 
classes. In this study, the sample included 
families with children in public school. The upper-class 
sample may be atypical in that the children are sent to public schoo! 
by virtue of family preference or by virtue of refusal of admission 
into private schools—refusal perhaps because of disturbance in the 
child. In any the and its 
not its children’s behaviors, teachers 


term 


metimes meaning relative to “lower,” 


middle 


“upper” 
“upper-class” 


only those 


sample is “relatively upper class,” 
are most similar to 


case, 


values 


criteria of “good adjustment.” 
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Social class variations in reliability of reporting: It might 
be that the findings reflect the fact that, as one proceeds down 
the social class scale, one finds more and more mothers who 
tend to be poorer in verbal skills and find it more difficult to 
understand and to respond to interview questions. It is pos 
sible, in addition, that lower-class mothers experience the in 
terview as an unnecessary intrusion (although in this work 
more upper-class mothers actually voiced this reaction). Such 
factors could lead to social class variations in the reliability of 
reporting and to a finding of a relatively low correlation be 
mothers’ and teachers’ ratings in the lowe1 


tween reports 


classes. 
The second-year repetition of the interview yielded data 


concerning the consistency of mothers’ reporting, as explained 
the preceding section on reliability. 


findings by 


in Table 6 presents the 


184 


‘onsistency social class on the sample of 


families having no contact with mental health resources d 
l 
I 


ng the year intervening between the two interviews. 









TABL ° 
SISTE F MOTHERS' REPORTS OF MPTOM 
FROM FIRST SECOND YEA Ss A LAS 
nt al 
ter Pe t 
Fir ear a 
al} | Sy s o 
lass | or mplete Repo 
PP 
las 
| | 
lAwer ] 
Middle 8 3 2 
Lower 
ass 3 ( 
+ + + + + } 
Total 1 30 20 22 25 
(chi-square = 34,75; p= .001 at 12 d.f.) 


The data collected from the lower-class mothers included 


more consistently reported continuing symptoms, fewer de 
nials, and fewer incomplete reports. These data also included 
the largest number of new symptoms (Table 6). Examination 
of the reported dates of onset of the new symptoms (not in 
cluded in Table 6), showed no significant social class differ 
ences in consistency in estimating such dates of onset. 

On the whole, the data did not support the proposition 
that reliability (i.e., test-retest consistency) decreases as one 
moves down the social class scale. On the contrary, in this 
study, reliability varied inversely with social class—the lowe 
the social class, the higher the consistency of reporting. 

There are, obviously, other possible speculations about the 
sources of the social class differences in correlation between 


the number of symptoms reported by mothers’ and teachers’ 
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ratings of disturbance. Further research will no doubt show 
that the findings are due to the interaction of many factors. 
For the present, this work has shown the existence of a rela- 
tionship, the variation in the extent of the relationship, and 
some possible directions for research to explore the basis of 


the ralacs hi 
ne relationsnip. 


Summary 


Data have been presented to show that, in a sample of 830 
white, third-grade, public school children, a reliable positive 


relationship existed between the number of symptoms reported 


yy a child’s mother and the child’s degree of maladjustment 


is reported by the child’s teacher. The extent of the relation- 


ship increased trom the lowe1 to the higher social classes. 
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Hawaii from incorporated territory to state, Guam and 
Ameri Samoa from unorganized possession to unincor- 
porated territorial status, and many United States Indian 
yes from sim dship to. organized tri status. 
Indeed, accor Article 73 of the United Nations 
Charte nat s having dependent territories, not merely) 
those administering United Nations trusteeships, are held 
responsib] to the U.N. for the welfare of their subject 
peoples and are obligated to transmit regularly to the Secre 
t Gene ‘reports concerning the economic, social, and 
educat I ( ynditions in thei territories.‘ Te process 1nfol 
mati submitte n facilitate the subsequent work of 
he Gener Assemb Committee on Information fron 
Ni Self LrOVve 1 e! ore h Ss Der est shed by the 
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lequate recognize¢ i example n the treatment o 
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of leadership and institutions toward 


ones!9 


“authoritarian” types 


“integrative” or “‘democratic”’ as far as the dominant 


siete is concerned. This involves a change in the functions 


and roles of the administrator toward the governed. The ideal 
native administrator today is not the rigid, status-conscious, 
ethnocentric type frequently found in the past, but rather 


> flexib 


who may 


he tends to be a secure le, people minded, and culturally 


sophisticated leader work himself out of 


iob 


This 


no! calls 


even 


if h does his work well. 


in the attitudes and role of the dependenc 


tor 


change 


gove! a change in the relationship between gover 


nor paralleling that noted above betweer 


friendlir 
ition 


and governed 
less and warmth 


the les 


therapist and patient. Greate1 crow 


out of increased mutual appreci: and sening of 


social distance between the two. The administrator is becom 
ng the friend, adviser, and servicing agent of the admin 
tered. He may even function as group therapist at times 
especially through public health and mental hygiene agencies 
In considering the significance of this striking paralle 


and 


fields 


believe the fact that ther 


the of psychiatry 


to 


government 


development in 


apy submits and wins acceptance 


accepted, through the pragmatic test is significant 


Therapy is ‘‘good”’ only because it works the end that the 


w] was incapacitated begins to f an aos Swart 
ne is icapacitated DegINs TO TuNnction as an actly 


nersor 


“normal”? member of society. The relevant criterion of 


' aLe ° . . 
psychoanalytical 1¢ approaches is not their the 


The 


ysychiatt 


thei1 


and | 


retical orientation, but clinical usefulness. relevant 


question is always: As therapy do they work? 


x . 1 (by 
Similarly, dependency government may be viewed as a 


clinical situation wherein genuine 


observable and describable 

ttempts are made frequently to implement policy formu 
tions 

nd its potential, on the part of the dominant power.!! Indeed 
ideally the field administrator is judged and his performanc 
is evaluated on the basis of his success this respect. First 
hand observations and recordings, or still better, systemati 


after” studies may reveal much about the effects 


ratively 


‘ 1 
petore and 


of adminis imposed policy and program on_ native 


health and welfare.!2 The inquiring field administrator wh 


earnestly tries to answer the question—‘‘Does it work from } 
the viewpoint of native well-being ?”—may find the fiel 


situation functioning as a sort of feedback self-corrective 


device tending in the direction of improved policy and practic’ 


from the humane viewpoint. 


In both these areas of clinical activity—psychotherapy an 


government—we note that the event precedes the 
Activity 


dependency 


understanding of leads to discovery and not vic 


versa. Analysis of actual events proceeds slowly and in tim 
understanding grows. Since a real life situation, not a con 
trived laboratory wherein the most relevant factor 

1( Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers ™ 
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HUMAN 

there has emerged from 
of 
organism 


ibsent, is observed and analyzed, 


these experiences 


on-going 
related 
to his changing social and ecological en 


a conception man an 


as 


‘oncern as a whole, unified closely 


“transactionally”’!4 
the discussion, 
of 


a total organism, not 


vironment. As one psychiatrist pointed out in 


f a man is sick the whole man is sick, not just a part 


‘im.’ The successful therapist treats 


one part. Thus clinical experience serves as a corrective 

to theory. 
Similarly the field administrator deals with life in the 
und as it is lived by his native community. His day-by-day 
vities and decisions are based not on a compartmentalized 
ew of native culture, but on the functioning whole in the 
text of space and time. His natives are real people trans 
ting with one another and with the local environment. 
They live their history and geography as daily experience, 
] I their on roing culture system. In the course of time 


nor may find his ideas regarding the nature of native 


id culture vradually correcting themselves, ind 
philosophy of government administration adjusting itself 
) ealities 
Applied Anthropology 

Significantly, a parallel development has also characterized 
he plied anthropologist’s role in his field situation. When 
subdivision of applied anthropology now called ‘‘admii 
itive anthropology” began to emerge some forty years 


] } 


1Tropo 


vegan to be hired by colonial and minority 
chiefly as 14 The 
with his knowledge of native cultures and of 


the 


re oul itions and the 


ogists 


administrators “trouble shooters.” 


1 . 
OpOlogIs 


mat re 


itions helped adm nistrator to keep order and 


nrorce native laws of the home cvovern 


ne! mong the subject peoples. He also tried to find cul 
acceptable ways to ease tensions which arose among 
tive peoples or were aggra\ ited as a result of the culture 
I situation and especially of a culturally alien soy 
elgn his type of applied anthropology at its best, 
ordir » Lord Hailey : 
ndicates how a desirable reform may be brought 
ibout in such a way as to harmonize with the custom of 
the people whom it affects. 
Although anthropologists are still employed by government 
encies as technicians of this sort, they are gradually learning 
) practice new and more difficult professional roles which, 
when analyzed in the present context, call to mind transi 
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tional and current roles of the modern psychotherapist and 
the successful native governor.!7 

I mention here only two such new roles by way of illustra- 
tion. The first case is that of the applied anthropologist who 
investigates changes in a native community by assuming the 
of a As he his 


professional skills to intervene in native affairs in order to 


role high-status administrator. such uses 


implement a preformulated policy. Concurrently he also ob 


serves, records, and in time analyzes the experiment. The 


so-called ‘“‘research and development” experiment in Vicos, 


Allan Holmberg, 


Peru, described by 


t became 


wherein the anthropolo 


patron of a hacienda and implemented a 


“development” | the natives, in 


Here the 


in the existing social structure and successfully implemented 


rogTam. among Is a Case 


point,!8 inthropologist assumed a ready-made role 


a program whose goals were superimposed from without the 


should be noted that in he 





native group, but so doing 

fostered a ch inge in the tr iditional relationship between 
patron and native community whereby the patron (i.e., the 
ipplied anthropologist) became friend, adviser, and “integra 


encouraged native responsibility, initiative, 


and leadership and eventually worked | 


tive” leader, W ho 


iimself out of a job. 


The second case is that of the applied anthropologist who 


t} 


is invited into a native community to help the group solve an 


urgent practical problem or meet a felt need. In the so-called 
‘social action research” approach the anthropologist functions 
in the dual role of: 1) expert consultant in social relations, 


ion; and 2) “integrative” 
ideally 
| 


i social climate w!] 


oe 
political procedures, and communicat 


ot 


Thus he aims to foster 


leader the community which is his employer.!? 


1erein native talents 


and leadership potential encour! iwed to develop, at the 


are 


same time that he supplies technical information and “know 


} 


how” on native problems as solicited by the group. 


The Etawah Uttar Pradesh, described | 


experiment of DY 
Albert Mayer and hi issociates, is a brilliant example of 
social action research.29 In 1946 Mayer was invited by his 
friend Nehru and other high officials in the government of 
India to devise and implement a rural community develop 
ment program in India’s “underdeveloped” villages. By 
means of careful planning and intensive experiment and 


development in a small pilot irea, Maver succeeded in elicit 
ing and channelizing an enthusiastic response from the native 
Ives ind 


the experiment spread from some 64 villages 


villagers themse in developing village leadership to 


the extent that 
in one district to 700-800 villages in five districts and became 


virtually self-perpetuating. The results are spectacular in 
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Field Methods and Techniques 








Introduction 


A difficulty one encounters when engaged in research which 





| 1 | vos 4] eas 
nvolves both rural and urbai populations 1les 1n le adapta 
tion of particular iechniques to ditterent segments of the total 
sample. Can the same research tool be used to elicit inforn 
n among urbanites that 1s used w n working with peop 
: sg ite 
| the rural countryside? 
ne opvect of tn paper Is eXall le some | ) el ) 
] 
ed 1f One chooses to en I compa! ve study } 
which both urban and rural pop lations e included. The 
licie for this examination of problems is a study conducted 
he writer i exico from ecember, | 7 to Septembe 
t] iter in Mex fr D 1 , 9S dey 
Qs ] . : ) oon . 
58 on Leadership in Peasant and Industrial Environments 
H ‘ +] ae ] weal nart of +! aaa 
owever, the very preliminary and partial report of the study 
] aa Vans : . larv t the ArT Nur f discussing 
Ciuded here is secondary to the majo purpose OT ¢ CUussIn? 
thodal Jarticn] hasi ill | : 1 that 
hnetnodolovy, Par cular emphasis will pe placed upon } 
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v la | 
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Right 
Offici 


Fourt 


) 
Wi 
nite 
Ne 
195 | 
p. #8 | 
Free ( 


n ] ] the > t 1) trie 
1 involved the use of an untried 


} research whic 
tool for such purposes: A Modified Q lechnique. 


tudy was focused on leadership roles 1n industry 


ase of the 


dership roles in the rural environment. From examination 
' | ¢ Pe ] mee ; 1] by 
le literature on transitional societies aS Well as Trom two 
months of observation on the scene it became apparent tnat 
a eee t to industrial le Sn ee ES) Cae 
I r¢ of adjustment to industrial work in which le ex 
*D: Cooper is Anthropologist for the Behavioral Sciences Re 


search Division at Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Cali 


fornia 


1. This study was made possible by a Wenner-Gren Pre-Doctoral 


Fellowship. A brief report on a portion of this research was pre 
sented in a paper entitled “A Comparative Study of Leadership in 
Mexican Peasant and Industrial Environments,” read at the 1958 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 
Washington, D.C. A slightly more detailed version of this article 


will be forthcoming book field research methods 


Adams. 


included in a 
edited by Richard N. 
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Rural-Urban Differences in Responses to Field Techniques 


Kenneth J. Cooper* 


peasant suffers considerable anxiety is with respect to the kind 
y } t ] +} ] ] } | . r 
ot person he must work fo! the leader of Nis Work group. 


+} ly wesereel nae of loot hs; ae 
For le newly ; ved ex-peasant le relationsnips between 





ce] ign to him. 


] ] | ] 
empioyel and empioyee, DOss and WO! 


He may have either worked independently own plot 
of I 





ind owned by fellow pea 


: “3 a 
OT, poss \ O I 


1] 1 
a Situation comparable to ti 


decided that a 


seldom in 
worker. It was compa! 
etween members of a rul 


nd 


1 
the kind of persons 


of Mexico Citys 


iccepted as leaders in the 


| community and a] 


+ ] + 
striai-urDal population 


lhe conceived ideal Leadersh p Role | xpectations of the 
subjects were investigated s wel s he actual vehay ) 
relevant to leadership. 

VI ajor questions which th s ph: se of the t idy ittempts to 
nswer are: 1) What are the role expectations concerning 
leadership in a peasant village sample, a rural town, and in 
an industrial-urban population? 2) What differences are 
there among the populations with respect to such role ex 
pectations? 3) What major similarities are there? 4) What 
is the rank order of role expectations on a continuum ranging 


wh t 





from least to most acceptable in each situation, 


kinds of role expectations cluster at the “most acceptable” o1 
5) What are some possible 
ie ‘ies between ideal acer attere ate nd real (actual) 
discrepancies between ideal (expectations) and real (actual 


desired end of the continuum? 
behavior with respect to leadership among the different popu 


lations ? 


different communi 
ot Ixcatepec, 


Morelos 


finally, selected portions of Mexico City’s industrial popula 


Sample: consisted of three 
1 the 


Morelos, the small rural town of Tepoztlan, 


The sample 


ties: relatively isolated peasant village 


and 


tion. The 190 inhabitants of Ixcatepec are engaged solely in 
agricultural work and are relatively typical of the peasantry 


of the region. Ixcatepec is situated at the end of a valley about 
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five miles from the town of Tepoztlan. In the town of A tentative list of the behavioral characteristics of the “good 
Tepoztlan, the large majority of the male population consists leader’ was acquired through a series of personal interviews 
of farmers with an increasing number of other, more urban- with a small selected sample during which the subject was 


type means of livelihood. Tepoztlan, of which much has been 
written by Robert Redfield and Osca 


a half-hour drive of the tourist town of Cuernava 


r Lewis,” is now within 


‘a and about 


Thus, geographically ’ 


two hours from Mexico City. and also 
in terms of types of economic livelihood there is a continuum 
running from Ixcatepec, to Tepoztian, to Mexico City. 

To comprehend how leadership manifested itself among 
the rural and urban populations two types of methodology 
were employed, one to record the conceived (ideal) role of 


the leader and the other to specify the actual, behavioral level 


of the role 


It became apparent at an early stage of the research that 
it would be impossible to rely solely on conventional auth1 
pological techniques. As it was necessary to have a large 


representational sample of Mexico City industrial leaders and 


and depth interviewing 


Sinc 


ation 
ible. 


data from an unsophisticated rural population it 


followers participant observ 
be ent wished to collect 


be 


would not irely practica e€ we 


would 


impossible to rely on a methodology which utilized only ques 
tionnaires, tests and interviews requiring a high degree of 
literacy and familiarity with abstract choice situations 


especially those in which rural and urban life could be com 


The task, then, 


vield the 


vhich techniques 


desired. Basically 


pared. was to determine 


could best comparative data we 


we needed to discover: 1) Who the leaders were in both the 
rural and urban environments, 2) What the subjects, both 
leaders and followers, conceived to be a “‘good leader,” and 


What the actual behavior was of both leaders and follow 
ers in situations involving leadership 

This brief report will concentrate on (2), the Conceptual 
Behavior relevant to leadership—the Leadership Role Expec 
tations—of leaders and followers in both rural and urban 
environments 

Methodology 

A. First Stage—Development of Field Research Tools 

The first stage of the study, which for our rural samplk 
lasted for a period of two months, consisted primarily of 
developing an operational definition of “leader,” socio 
metrically discovering who the people regarded as the leaders 


of the community, and compiling a tentative list of statements 

( Leade 

fora] 
Th 

the 


one who is respected by 


rship Role Expectations) describing preferred behavio1 


eaae 


e as definition for “leader” which evolved from 


hie Se a ie 
rural population included the following characteristics: 


the community, one whom people 


like to work for, one to whom people go for help and advice, 


one who is good at bringing improvements to the community. 


2. Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan—a Mexican Village, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930 and Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican 
Village, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1951. 

3. I was extremely fortunate to have the kind interest and assist 
ance of Sr. Rey Carranza. Sr. Carranza’s sensitivity to the aims of 
the research and to the feelings and attitudes of the local people, 
combined with his ability to phrase and rephrase our inquiries in 
the colloquialisms of the Spanish spoken in that locale, was a prime 


factor in the 


success of the study. 


asked to tell of his own personal experiences in past situations 
involving any one in a leadership role, to think of that person 
and to say what he liked did not like about working for 
him. 

During this first stage of inquiry it was obvious that we 
not be 


would able to discuss with many of the rural subjects 


how they might react to work situations involving industrial- 
irban patterns. Few had ever been personally involved in any 
Even if they knew of individuals who had, few 
irticulate what they thought their own reactions 
to the 


hypothetical choice-making situation. Only when 


activity. 
able to 


would be. lt was 


such 
were 
impossible engage average rural 
wo! ket 


he related a question to an actual personal experience was he 


able to say: ‘“That person was good at his job because .. .” 

For the urban sample the process of selection of items fot 
the leadership scale was accomplished in far less time.* A 
sample of workers and supervisors from Mexico City was 
asked to write a short essay on “the best supervisor you 
ever knew,” listing his good and bad characteristics. Fron 


this sample of 17 individuals a large number of descriptions 


of preferred role behavior for leaders of the supervisory level 
was obtained. 

Thereby we discovered that some of the striking differences 
between the rural and urban populations which necessitated 


adaptation of research tools to each particular case were: 


the peasant’s lack of familiarity witl 
of the 
to offer hypothetical choices based upor 


differences in literacy, 


indusi rial-urban situations, and the inability peasant t 


think abstractly and 
abstract possibilities. 


At this 


consciously 


point in study we had a number of self- 


stated, 


‘ship behavior 


our 
somewhat platitudinous descriptions of 


good from the rural sample and numerous 
“good” and 


Ther 


ample from both populations and 


unsorted, less generalized descriptions of 


“bad” 


was, as yet, 


m.ore or 


leadership behavior from a small urban sample. 


an inadequate s 


e had not obtained any degree of preference ratings for the 


individual items on the lists in relation to each other. 


B. Second Stage: 


Co NCE ive a 


1 
} 
I 


Collecting the Data 
After 


its second stage. 


approximately 
The twenty-iten 


(ideal) Behavior. 


months, the study entered 
Leadership Role Expectation Scale 


results of 


(Figure 1) was developed 
the first stage utilizing ten items from the 
The ad- 


to the large urban sample was ac- 


from the 
rural sample and ten items from the urban sample. 


ministration of the scale 
use of a questionnaire which could 


He five 


“most essential” 


complished through the 


be marked by the subject. was asked to mark the 


be the qualities of an 


“least 


items he believed 


industrial supervisor and the five 


He was then asked to rank these ten items from 


ideal manager or 
essential.” 
the ideal leader. 


“most like’ to “least like” 


For both rural populations (town of Tepoztlan and village 


4. The efficiency and effectiveness of the entire urban aspect of the 
study is due to the very kind cooperation of the industrial psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Elliott Danzig, his assistant, Dr. Howard Krakaur and 
the staff of Dr. Danzig’s organization DANDO in Mexico City. 
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of Ixcatepec) the Leadership Scale was put into two forms, 
me being simply a list of the 20 items and the other consisting 
. 4, 
f 20 separate 3 

The 
Ipon the degree of literacy and sophi stication of 
20 items, 


x 5” cards, each card bearing one of the 


20 items. administration of the scale varied depending 
the — ci— 
wut always the same in the same order, and with the 


same phrasing were offered to the subject 





Figure I 


LEADERSHIP ROLE ExpecraTIONs (L.R.E. Scale 


1. He must be dynamic, active and enthusiastic 


He must be an elder who has seen much of the past. 
3. He must be patriotic. 


4. He must be kind, 
help others. 


friendly and go out of his way to 


5. He must know how to command and direct people. 


6. He must be able to leave his workers on their own 
without constant supervision. 


7. He must have influential friends and contacts 
8. He must be 
problems. 


9. He 


other people. 


able to give advice on personal, moral 


must be a good pal that gets along well with 


0. He must be firm and strict. 


1. He must be a hard worker. 


2. He must be able to listen to people when they wish 
to offer suggestions or criticism. 
3. He must be a person who thinks and acts quickly. 


4. He must be a person with ability and special talents 





5. He must be reliable 

6. He must refrain from becoming too familiar with 
people. 

7. He must have a good religious understanding and 
faith. 

8. He must have imagination and be able to think of 
new ways of doing things. 

9. He must have a lot of experience and wisdom 

20. He must be able to help his subordinates with thei 


Ww ork. 


VWodified OQ Technique 
trial Q 


the type of 


subject a 
the 
individual was asked to think of 
the ideal 


For the non-literate 


MQ1 


processes 


) was employed. At first few Sorting 


the 
person he believed to be “leader” and to sort the 20 
cards into piles ranging from least like the ideal leader to 
What 
the 


to agree or disagree 


invariably occurred was for all of the 
“most like” pile. When 
with the 
them re 


ike him.? 


20 cards to end in given the 


opportunity statements on the 


cards, the subject chose to agree with cardless of 


—_———___. 


5. For the original conception of the Q Technique, see William 


Stephenson, The Study of Behavior, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1953. For applications of the technique, see Carl Rogers, 


Client-Centered Therapy, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951 and 
Carl Rogers and Rosalind Dymond, Psychotherapy and Personality 
Change, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954. 


what was written on the card. It was ultimately decided to 


present the 20 items to the subjects in such a way as to “force” 


a ranking. The following process was employed with those 
who were unable to read: the list of 20 items was read slowly 


the 


to choose 


He was then asked 
be the most essential 


after each item. 
the ten he believed to 


subject, pausing 
only 
and the list was read again. If more than ten or less than ten 
resulted, the process was repeated until the top ten were 
selected. The 
before the 


essential.® 


interviewer then placed the ten chosen cards 


subject and asked him to choose the five most 
After these five cards were selected the interviewer 
from and asked 
the card that had the most essential characteristics. 


then held that card, 
+} 


ook one pait the five the subject to choose 
The inter- 
discarding the other and picking 
thus 
top-ranked five cards with each other 
Then the 
front of 
from 


essential cards and to rank 


viewer 


up one of the remaining five most essential cards. By 


comparing each of the 


in ultimate ranking from one to five was achieved. 
placed the 


At first the 


+} 


ntervl lewer ten least essential cards in 


the subject. subjects were asked to choose, 


tl 1e five least 


that 


“least essential” 


lese remaining ten, 


them, but it was discovered the change in directions, 


from “most essential’ to was confusing in 


many cases. Therefore, we had the subject choose the five most 


essential from the ten (least essential) cards in front of him. 
Che interviewer then discarded these and placed the five 
ejected (actually the five least essential cards) before him. 


The process of comparing each of the five with each other 


was repeated, resulting finally in a ranking of the five most 


essential and the five least essential cards from “most like” 


1e ideal leader to “least like” him. 
ided up with complex rankings of Leadership 


from the 


Thus we 


Role Expectations rural sample which could be 


directly compared, qualitatively and quantitatively, with 


f the urban sample. 


Conclusions 


l‘o take a brief look at some very tentative results already 
referring to the list of 20 
havior on the Leadership 
} 


st critical items for the 


types of leadership be- 
Expectation Scale, 
total Mexico City sample, including 


~ompilec 
Role the five 


mi 
il 


both leaders and followers, in order of preference are: #5 (to 
know how to command and direct people), #1 (to be 
dynamic, active and enthusiastic), #18 (to have imagination 


ways of doing things), #13 (to 
and #10 (to be 


the males of the 


and ability to think of new 


be able to think and act firm and 


The 


peasant-oriented Ixcatepec sample, in order of importance are: 


quickly), 


strict). five most essential for most 


3 (to be patriotic), #17 (to have a good religious under- 
tanding and faith), #5 (to know how to command and direct 


| 
(to be a 1 good, 


and #11 hard 


stic for a leader accord- 


reliable), 


essential characteri 


to pe 


people), #15 
worker). The least 
Che least 


from Mexico City is #2 (to be 


ing to the peasant is #10 (to be firm and strict). 


essential according those 


an elder who has seen much of the past). 


The items on which there was the greatest disagreement 





subjects were able to read the cards 


interviewer read each card. 


literate 
others the 


6. Some of the more 


themselves and for the 
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order of 
A very inter 


yetween the rural and urban samples are, in 





esting resul t with five out of the seven items on which 
there was mos sagreement there is an impressive continuum 
from Ixcatepe Tepoztlan, to Mexico City. That is, the 
wverage numerical ranking in terms of acceptability of each 
f thes showed that the males of Tepoztlan have 
expec for good leadership behavior that are midway 
é ' thos of the more isolated community o! Ixcatepec 
nd those of the metropo n center of Mexico City. 

Che samy fro Tepoztlan can be further broken down 
solating fe lysis sample of junior high school males. 
\ mos ere sult here shows that for five out of the 
san SEVE ems tl schi l m le popul t1o! falls exactl 
etu Te 1 Me ty on the continuum and 
that on tl wo exceptions the school males fall beyond the 
Mexico City population. From this numerical continuum it 
Ss set h IOVS ( nrte te eightec 1 conceive of lead 


far more like that of the Mexico City sample than that of 


ts at the rural base line. 


ing correlation between the 














‘} geo 
¢ hic-econon continuum of Ixcatepec, Tepoztlan and 
Mex & he co luum of Leadershi Role E xpecta 

ion atts Tecatens s the rural base line, the general popu 

i epoztl falling next in line, then the young rural 

scho ( d last, the Mexico City sample. 

Of theoretical significance, then, is the part apparently 

ve Leaders R Expectations iny social change 

es yf contact between industrialization 

irbanizati peasantry. One conclusion which might bs 
( VW S elin lysi s th i perso! 
noves t m<¢ solated rural commun u0ng the 
Cc VW ] ) t il l yan eny ot Mex 

( expec ( of 200% d 1 le under 

cons le ¢ Chey changes on iI em 

s placed upon patriotism, religion, and hard work to that 

} di o be dynamic, with 

} I ( o thi quickly. ] oft course sug 
g we du who does not experie ( 
r g I FOC le de will quite possibly 

1ew way of life very difficult. We 

SE ne nda ( ot the type of leade1 who would be most 


; 
ily with the different g1 on th 


continuum. We see hints as to 


oups 


how it might be possible, not 





( ( v reas OT expe rience peasant embar!l 
ng « oward the growing industrial labor marke 
will find harmony and where conflict, but also we see where 
mig poss1D for Mexican industries to choose more 
effectively the supervisors and foremen who work directly 
“i ew ed ex-peasants 
It shoulk ressed in that the primary tocus of this 
€ ( methodology. The list of twenty Lidk.u. § is not 


the least exhaustive. Tt was, rather, the basis for an ex 
Modified Q 


erimentation in method. Th a the use of the 
information 


possible to obtain 


that 





allows for a comparative 


] } } : . 
analysis to be made of the Leadership Role Expectations of 


both rural and urban samples. It proved to be adaptable to 





what might be termed the more traditional anthropological 


and yet yielded data of such a nature as to be com- 


degree 
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parable, both qualitatively and quantitatively with data ob- for 
tained through methodology more typically employed in the | jhe 
city. alte 

Compared vith the personal undirected or directed inter- ] pin 
view the MQTT is of a more abstract nature and is thus useful | nf 
in a comparative study such as this in which a minimum of | pos 


three different populations is sampled. Relying solely on the the 


interview in such diverse settings would belie the certainty | ope 
that the subjects were pee ak to the same stimulus ; . “fo 
he same question wa tually being examined in both si ee 
ions. The MQT woes essentially, the same tool in . ney 
cases and thus the data elicited can be meaningfully compared sat 
with each other. It tends to reduce the possible intervening} wo 
\ bles in the interview situation—variables which in and 
com] ve study such as this involving both rural and urban 
opulations could introduce a number of invalidating factors, |, ] 


It allows the interviewer to operate on a more direct, conscious 





level of inquiry than either the Rorschach’ or the TAT. ul 
The MQT was an effective tool partly because of its ont 
vant yility to a partic ula group of people, situation, lan- Sa 


and topic for analysis. It can be made very explicit] 4 





necessarily in direct response to a very specific 


choice situation. Like the Florence Kluckhohn questionnaire’ |} 4 


“ 
it furnishe S the subject with a real-life choice situation related \IC 
to his own experiences. The Kluckhohn questionnaire ha } £5, 
been carefully developed through the years to examine broa 
value-orientations applicable to culture wholes. The MOT é 
can be developed in a very short period of time in any particu- wh 
lar place for any particular phenomenon which would seen tha 
5 oad ine 


sasant the administration an 





to warrant investigation. 
The time factor should not be ignored. Even with th 


unsophisticated, illiterate pc 
ecording of the leadership section of the Q Sort — 
most, forty-five minutes. For an interviewer to disct a 
each of the 20 L.R.E.’s with a subject in the “oe of bees 9 
ing eve rough idea of the order of preference woul tion 
necessitate hours 2 
Aside from the example of the MQT being used <¢ XV 
ve between two or more different disciplinary approaches Par 
to a field problem, it has possible unique value for anthro- | Su 
pologists alone in almost any conventional research setting. | 


10, 
A few are: 1m 


1 particular 11 
thre 


1. To enable the anthropologist to investigate < 


subject of 


such a way that the subjects are able to ma 


interest with an unsophisticated, semi-literate group | 
or people in _ 


extremely subtle choices among a field of many alternative 


In final essence, this technique ol ices before the subject onl} 


two choices—phrased extremely simply and in his own la 


guage. It was discovered that the subject by pre betweer 


the two cards actually was able to articulate to the interviewer 


those attitudes and impulses often of an unconscious nature 


the everyday routine as well as crisis 


decisions made by him. Although it was usually impossible 


: 
| 


which are the bases for 


Spindler, “Male and Female Adaptations in Culture 
Change,” American Anthropologist, LX Also, “Pro- 
Testing in Ethnography,” Anthropologist, LVI! 
259-262. 


George 
(1958) 
American 


217-233. 
jective 

2953). 
Coleee Value 
Vol. I, Har 
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Cabot 


Variant 
Relations, 
1953. 


and 
Human 


Mass., 


“Dominant 
Kahl, 
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Orientations,” in and 


vard University Press, Cambridge, 
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for him to say which he 


the case, he was able without difficulty to 
lternatives when these alternatives wert li 














him. Even if the statements on the cards described yeh res) s ; 
infamiliar to the subject, with only two specif ly st from th 
ossibilities before him he was able to make a decision betw int it tow 
them, utilizing the same value-attitude sets that would —oe 
perating if he were actually in the particular situation 3 
forced” ranking of the L.R.E.’s is actually sin 
inconscious process of choice-mal x which the e aa 
periences in an actual life situation. By puttir he ) 
attitudes toward leadership into the form of a Q Sort a { 
. \ Le 1 4 delat 
worl furnished whereby the subject can th olate then -R , 
d 
ind choose among them. : 
, : stan f 
It is this ideal role behavior, the impulses, attitu ‘ 
ne 
values, which may well form the focus for tor n Tutu ; 
choice-situations. Without these it would be difficult to predict ‘**°*~ 
iltural change in a community. If the itist Is restricted : “1d 
‘ ° ° 1 y DO ) 
ily to | nowledge of the actual behavior in comn } t 
‘ ae +} ' ] : | I I 
s not in contact with the internal dynamic n 
' : aa aca uecie ; from d 
he minds of the people themselves. The individual 
ptual and conceptual framework, tapped by such t Bee 
he Rorschach, TAT, Kluckhohn Questionnairé nd t 
MOT, form the structure and ‘‘set’’ to whicl ) ; : 
™ } 
forces must first be referred before ac eptance o eyectiol dhe . 
Be We discovered that the cards, themselves, ¢ l ) 
what as a third, impartial factor in the interview sit le da 
at the subject could relate to, in silence, with ; i 
ineasiness which might otherwise have been present if \ The con 
mited to direct visual and response contact with the 
ewer alone. This has been noted with respect to both tl f ide 
R sch ch ind photograph As VW ith yhe ph () ] 
son 
For a discussion on the relative merits of part nt a 
tion as opposed to, or in combination with, oth 1etho ) 1 ot id 
llection, see Howard Becker and Blanche Geer Partic ) 
servation and Interviewing: A Comparison,” Huma ) 
XVI, No. 3 (Fall 1957), 28-32. Also Martin Trow ( 1 I 
Participant Observation and Interviewing,” in n is tail 
Becker and Geet Rejoinder,” Human Organizat XVII 
Summer 1958), 39 wou 
; : ; j ; Mparavie I 
10. See George Spindler in “Projective Testing Ethno 
{merican Anthropologist, LXII (1955), 259-262. 
11 John Collier, “Photography in Anthropology ] / 12 William I 
thropologist, LIX (1957), 843-859 Irganiza X 
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1and, stimulates thoughts and idea 
otherwise have remained untapped. 
Presentation of cards (or pic- 
e attention of the respondent away 
tuation with the interviewer and 

ences and sentiments.” !2 
of the Q Sort for the anthropologist 
tle and detailed information is that 
o be fluent in the local language 
W to try to elicit the same 

( n-type interview 
he fac lat with as specific and 
\IQT it is possible to engage local 
tration of the scales. Primarily 


tion of the MOT could be 


indled few carefully selected 
1 of our stay it became increas- 
nainly in participant observa- 

I ] ds wl] ich developed 





f the t results. More depth interview- 
pation with various indi- 
ert ( ictivities were thus possible. 
VIQT can be used by the anthro- 
a } 10d to obtain a large amount 
lex nature in ery short time, o1 
\ h tistically and com 
licited on a topic for the anthro- 
' : ' 
cted descriptive data as well. 
St yn of actual role behavio1 
earch tools—and the discovery 
s through the use of the highly struc- 
1 MOT nabled us to make a compara- 
unsophisticated, semi-literate peasantry 
1 i : eee 
( Mexico City. Limiting a 
s th to observation and intense 
voul ot onl essarily reduce one’s 
num as to prevent any possibility 
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A Case for Intervention in 
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the Field 


Bernard Gallin* 


The question of the field anthropologist’s participation 01 


rvention in the affairs of the studying has 


th 


inte people he i 


often been discussed. In with the exception of James 


1e past 


Spillius has been considered only in terms 





of the has a choice in the matter of inter 

ventio1 cons in the discussions of this question 

have in fac er yased on the assumptio! that there is always 
free choice for the anthropologist in such field situations 
But one must also consider the situation in which the 


anthropologist does not have a free choice of action. Although 


we like to feel that the anthropologist in the field can main 
Oe AS Rae + matters. it is not alw: tI be 
ain his principle such matters, it is not always the case. 
=e ots 3 ; ite ‘ 
Rather the field worker may have the role of interventionist 


i 
upon him by the community. Should he 


} 
assume such 


refuse to role—on the grounds that he wishes 


to remain neutral and objective—his position in the village 


1.) e ] + > se } = 
could become virtually untenable and so result in the necessary 





rtu 


termination of his research work. 


*Mr. Gallin is completing his Ph.D. graduate work in Anthro- 
pology and Far Eastern Studies at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. He did two years of field research in Taiwan under a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship (1956-1958 


i. James Spillius, “Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a Poly- 
nesian Society; An Exploration of Operational Research. I and II,’ 
Human Relations, X, No. 1, 3-28; No. 2, (1957), 113-125. Spillius 
did field research on the Polynesian island of Tikopia in the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate. While there, he was requested by the 
Representative of the British Government to carry on activities of 
an interventionist nature when a natural disaster struck the island. 


2. “Values in Action: 
No. 1 (Spring, 1958 


A Symposium,” Human Organization, XVII, 


a situation in 


1 ) 


which the anthropologist may not have a choice in the ques- 


In this paper I will attempt to show: 


tion of intervention and 2) what may be gained through 


intervention. 


Il 


Recently I spent fifteen months carrying on field research 
in a small Taiwanese agricultural village where I was thrust 
into just such a situation. I had little choice but to intervene 


by lending my help, and it is this case study which I wil 


discuss here. 

Hsin Hsing village is an agricultural village on the west- 
central coastal plain of Taiwan. Its people emigrated from 
the mainland’s southeastern coastal province of Fukien about 
150 years ago. As villages go in the area, it is relatively small 
having a population of somewhat over 600 people. 

The village families have about nine different family 
names, of which four names comprise about 80 percent of 
the village population. But even families having the same 
surname are not necessarily related. While a highly 


mented family village is not unusual for this area of Taiwan, 


seg- 


it is in sharp contrast with the clan villages which are so 
commonly found in the southeastern provinces of the Chinese 
mainland. 

Like most of the villages in the area, Hsin Hsing grows 
rice as its main crop, although other crops such as vegetables 
and wheat in the winter—the third crop of the year—are 
also grown. Wet rice usually comprises the first two crops 
of the year in the area. The key factor which determines 
whether or not rice and other water-demanding crops will 
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successfully be grown is irrigation water and its availability 
it the right time and place in large enough quantities. 

Water is so crucial in the area that at various times it 
has been the root of violence. It was in such an incident of 
violence the water problem that | 
involved in village affairs. 


ove! became actively 


Ill 


Early in the spring of 1958, a Hsin Hsing villager, Li 


Fan, and his elderly father, were severely beaten while 


tending their fields. They were beaten by two men from the 
next village of Ta Yu. The reason for the beating was that 
Li Fan, in order to water his crop, had taken water from a 
public irrigation ditch which was considered to be carrying, 
the time, privately owned water rather than public water. 
The which Li Fan had taken 
uit of the ditch was from the cooperative pumping station 


men claimed that the water 


which Li Fan was not a member. As the two men were 
eating Li Fan senseless with an iron hoe, his father tried 
»come to his aid and so was also beaten. 

This 


nearby river to the members’ fields. ‘The pumping station is 


cooperative pumping station pumps water from a 


located in the larger and wealthier neighboring village of 
l'a Yu. Most of its members are from Ta Yu village although 
here are several members from other nearby villages, includ- 
Hsin 3ecause the great majority of 
the pumping station members are 


Ta Yu these 
| 


members have the controlling hand while members from 


there 


ng a few from Hsing. 


villagers, 
other villages have little if any voice in the cooperative’s 
policy making. The large size of the organization caused 
the T'a Yu members to feel that they had little to fear from 
outsiders. The attitude with which the cooperative had ap- 
parently unofficially agreed was that if any of its members 
| 


caught an outsider taking the cooperative’s water, it would 
be desirable to beat the individual as an example to others. 
In such a case the association would fully back whoever did 
Before 


Fan and his father there were several other 


the beating in case any trouble should ensue. the 


beating of Li 
such beatings which went unchallenged. 


When Li Fan and his father were carried back from the 


helds after having been beaten, the word quickly spread 
through Hsin Hsing village. The villagers were at once 
incensed at this brutal act and felt that the guilty ones 


should be duly punished. The police had immediately been 
notified and also a doctor was called to treat the men’s severe 
wounds. But until the doctor or police arrived, I was called 
in to administer first aid—mainly to stop the bleeding. At 
the same time some of the villagers present asked me to take 
pictures of the main victim in his bloody condition. I had 
neither reason nor desire to refuse either request. 

Already, without any sign of just how much I would 
soon become involved in this case, I was now involved at 
least to the point of having seen the victims, administered 
first aid, photographed Li Fan and heard the first-hand 
story of what had happened from two teen-aged boys who 
had witnessed the beating. 


he two police officers, who soon came on their bicycles 
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from the local police station, were also angry at this new 
violence and recorded the stories of the two victims and the 
witnesses. Later, however, when the police wished to arrest 
the two Ta Yu villagers, the latter insisted that they had 
not started the fight, but had only fought back in self-defense, 
and had in fact themselves been beaten by Li Fan and his 
father. Such a situation, under the law meant that the two 
men would not necessarily be held by the police, especially 
since a wealthy and influential man in the area—who was a 
friend of the Ta Yu pumping station cooperative—had acted 
for the The were therefore 
released and they immediately pressed charges against Li 


as guarantor two men. men 
and his father. The latter act was done with the greatest 
haste and efficiency. This was made possible because of the 
wealthy Ta Yu 


portant persons in the cooperative and influential in the area 


landlord and other leaders who are im- 
and the local district office and so know how to handle such 
matters. 

Although the police saw for themselves and later testified 
that the two Ta Yu men were not hurt in the fight, the two 
men were nevertheless able to purchase false affidavits of 
injury from a notorious doctor in a nearby market town. 

On the other hand, the Hsin Hsing villagers faced prob- 
lems. They did not have anyone who could help write up an 
accurately detailed letter of accusation required under Chinese 
was submitted 


law. When the letter was finally written it 


through the local police which meant that it had to go up 


through a long series of channels before it finally reached 
the courts. 

Several days went by and nothing seemed to happen in 
this case. When the Hsin Hsing villagers—mainly the few 
relatives and close friends of Li Fan and his father—went to 
ask the police what was happening they were told that such 
things take time and that perhaps it would be better if they 
tried to settle the case with the Ta Yu villagers through 
mediation. 

About this time, the Ta Yu villagers, who were in the 
pumping station cooperative and who represented the two 
assailants, made overtures to mediate. But the basis for their 
mediation was that, since both sides were hurt in the fight, 
the whole matter instead of pressing 


should forget 


further and going to court. To this there was of course no 


they 


agreement. 
The Hsin 


Although most of them would have liked to help Li Fan and 


Hsing villagers were in an awkward position. 


his father to win satisfaction and compensation for their 
injuries and to teach their assailants a lesson, they could do 
little. 

One of the main problems was that they had no one who 
would or could act as their leader. The villagers were in 
an unorganized grumbling group, which did not know what 
to do or how to go about handling the case. This was unlike 
the assailants in the other village, who not only had a large 
powerful pumping station organization to support them, but 
also had the wealthy and influential village landlord—who 
was a key figure in the cooperative, besides being an influ- 
ential and powerful man in the area—to act in their behalf. 
On the other hand, Hsin Hsing village no longer has capable 
and interested village landlords who can lead them in times 
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of trouble. This may well bs reneral problem in thos happen or how they wanted this matter to be settled. While 
villazes where the land reform h t least indirect] used veryone wanted to punish the guilty parties in the beating, 


the downfall in wealth and prestige of the former land ds. the realized that their demands had to be reasonable if 
ly if Hsin Hsing wa clan \ e, Li Fan ar they wanted a settlement and also if they expected to b 





his father, as part of sucl clan, could have received mot ible to go on living as friendly neighbors with Ta Yu village, 
cmenet fe mm the xillace ac whole. A clan village’ The latter was a most important factor. 

whicl yas n fan el All these problems in determining the kind of solutior 
tionships, would undoubtedly have b much n high] lesired were further complicated by the lack of leadership t 


structured than tl small seomente fami village wit hel villagers formulate their ideas and desires. The affair 
ts high S ts. 0 \ \ S Istill 

Li F from ¢ 1 

vroups wh made it 2 more ais he villao 


pone ni Aarct avin ee Ae Se oe ny can It was at this point that villagers began more and mor 
villa t c fF conside , t]} t ull uy me for advice and general aid. At the beginning 


71 ; ; t ' ttempted to avoid being involved in the affair, feeling 


ea 


vn relat on the 1 t n anthropologist it was not my place nor my purpose 


t ly participat to t a tive stand on the issue—especially with regard 


n lvice which could conceivably direct the actior 
own relatives—with wl val , nsidere t I the Hsin Hsing villagers. 
sO important to maint ood s relatior ( Fir one evening the matter of my involvement cam 


was that, alth these people still w Li | toah One of the Hsin Hsing villagers, somewhat drunl 
heir ow: t se, 1 t the time, came into my house to talk. (It was very com- 
open wv rathe to d - Ma cas mon for villagers to come into our home in the evening or 


this group of 1 po} t vi t may ny time they had leisure just to make conversation.) Th 





sevel met Vi n t ot \ I I I ersatior imost immed ly turned to the beating. Un- 


Li Fan’s f. Therefore on the Hsin Hsi1 le ther loubt ecause of his state, the drunken man was quite 
was a complet cuum with regard t raniz shit outspoken as to the role he, and the village generally, felt 
so that the vill for want of someone who « or woul that I should play in this affair. After all, they considered 

except tal t the c me as one of them, and, as such, it was my duty to act a 

Not very lor fter t d of t eating of Li Fa somewhat of a leader in the situation since there was n 
and his father, t sto the incide! spread tl us one else who would assume the position in this case. If | 
the whole area. People were talkir ut the « mu would not help in this way it would mean that I was letting 
that the winnir f the cas H H can then ywn by not assuming this responsibility toward the 
ilmost mo1 matt yf face than anythir ; {sin Hsin village. He made it evident that, in a sense, I was considered 
vegan to express fears that thes ) the patriarch of the village in the absence of anyone els 


villagers were to 70 unpunished. it w aaa 4 nVO} who would, in this particular matter, assume the _positio! 


could and pri would beat Hsin Hsir i rs or th with the accompanying responsibilities. 
childre { No one would res ( izghts o All this was related to me by the drunk in no uncerta! 


face anymore if they did nothing about this case words. His forthrightness in the matter was, of course 
lo make matters even worse, some Ta ¥ m«¢ excusable because of his drunken state. But, in the mean- 


tioned to Hsin Hsing villagers that if Hsin Hsing villa time, he had been able to state the village’s case to me—} 


could not get satis{ on in this case—considering the fact letting me know exactly where they thought I should stand 


hat there w: n obviously powerf Americ n this matter. It is even possible that the drunken Cher 





sent to see me, after being encouraged by somt 
village men, to state the village case. Had a sober 
complet Ist t W f t ould « person come to the house to speak to me in such a manne! 
by the village to have been a 


1othing. RB t most ¢ ] meant t n esen¢ t wol ld have been felt 
ie village woul contributir ctor to the Os nexcusable departure from courtesy toward a_ respected 
of face. nerson of the village. No one, unless drunk, would do suc! 


the matter, some villagers, who could openly show concer! Drunken Chen had achieved his purpose because, by his 


t s €., St relatives of Li Fan and his fath lirect conversation, I was made to realize that, if I was t 
and also some of their close friend the vill came to maintain my position and my good relations in the village 


me for advice on how to hand] the matter. One yf the it was necessary tor me to show more than an interest in 
main problems now was that the villagers not only did not the case. When I took the bait and asked him what he 
know how to go about getting an honorable and fair settl suggested, he quickly answered that the village men should 


ment, but did not even know just what they wanted to be called to a meeting in my house so that they could decide 
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what action to take. No sooner had I agreed to this than 
was Chen on his way to call the villagers. Within twenty 
minutes the majority of the village men, including the mayor 
ind other influential men of the village, were assembled in 
the room. Apparently they were on ready call for the sup- 
nosedly unexpected meeting. 


During the course of the meeting, it became evident that 


villagers did not know what they should do in this case. 





le 

Their main hope was to settle the matter through the process 
of mediation rather than having to take the case through the 
courts. They feared that having to go to court would be 
expensive and take a great deal of time before settlement. 
3ut perhaps more important, they felt that, because they 
were a small and poor village which was up against a large 
illage and pumping station association with relatively large 


mounts of money and influence at their disposal, the whole 





ling would be of no avail. They had always held the idea 
he poor man without influence could do nothing against 


influential. The 


were to them 


that the 


rich latter elements, 
what 


the 1 and two 


money 


nd influence, constituted power; and 


attempt anything without this power was useless. 


the 


to do 


them even law is subject to influence by the 


ndividuals who hold the power. 


] 


This belief was undoubtedly 
reinforced during the period of Japanese rule. 
At the Ta xu 


which many Hsing villagers had 


village in 
felt 


to avoid doing anything which would 


time a neighboring 


Hsin 


necessary 


same was 


relativ es. They 





it was 





ibute to future antagonism if they were to continue to 





ve with Ta Yu and their relatives in a peaceful way. 
After several of the men had expressed their feelings, all 
looked to me to ask all these factors 


| 
now obti 


what next. ‘‘Considering 


do wi in satisfaction and save face?” The villagers 
had demonstrated that 


+} 


they themselves in general knew what 


} 


to have someone to spell out the 
For 
looked to me, making me realize that, in lieu of 


to be 


ley wanted done but had 


t 


situation as it was and the possible alternative actions. 
this they 


village leader, they were asking me one or, 


rather, were actually dropping the leadership into my lap. 


There was no alternative for me but to try to help and 
to do it in such a way as to make them realize what they 
themselves wanted to do. I therefore summed up the situation 
the 
1) to mediate, 2) 


) to drop the matter. It 


—as they had described it and 
I+ 


iternatives of 


> 
or Oo 


possible 


to 


presented 


; re 
action which were: 


v0 


to court, immediately became 


evident that they preferred first to try again to mediate the 
problem. But if this did not work out satisfactorily then 
vee 

he case would have to go to court, although they very much 


douvted that anything could be gained from a court trial. 
lhe villagers thus felt that they had benefited from what 


a ck oo an a 
hey considered to hat they now knew 


ye my leadership in t 
what 
| 


had to be done. In actuality, all I had done was to 
lelp them summarize their own thoughts and ideas—by put- 
ing some order into the confusion. 

A few days after the meeting at my home, the Ta Yu 
side again approached the village—this time through the 
mayor—asking if perhaps, they could again try to mediate 
the case. One of the influential men of the area had offered 
to be mediator at his home, which was in another village 
about two miles down the road. The mayor and other Hsin 
Hsing villagers directly concerned asked a Mr. Huang, a 


Hsin 


tained a good job with the 


Hsing villager—who through his education had ob- 
Taiwan Sugar Company and 
now lived near town—to be one of the people to represent 
Hsin Hsing village. It turned out that Mr. Huang would 
go along only if I agreed also to take part in the mediation 
meeting. 

Again I could not very well refuse and so went along to 
the mediation meeting. I actually took no active part in the 
proceedings; it was mainly my presence which was desired. 
Nothing came of the meeting since the mediator suggested 
that the Ta Yu side pay Li Fan and his father only a small 
amount of money as compensation for their injuries. 

This occasion turned out to be the only opportunity that 
[ had during my entire stay in the village to witness such a 
the 
out, 


mediation meeting. I was able to observe manner in 
meeting 


the gr 
part, the formalities of courtesy which were observed, and 


which mediation was carried who _ took 
generally the way in which the mediator conducted the meet- 
ing and the respect that each side had for this individual as 
the mediator. 

The role of the mediator is a very respected one. And even 
in this case where he was considered to be biased in favor 
of the Ta Yu village side and showed it in the way he tried 
to mediate, still the Hsin Hsing villagers felt that it would 
be disrespectful to the mediator to leave too soon. They felt 
that by leaving too quickly the mediator would lose face 
and this was to be avoided. 

After several the 
finally called up for investigation in the courts. The court 


such attempts at mediation, case was 


procedure followed was for the accused and the accusers, 
with their witnesses, to appear in a special investigation court 

the purpose of which was to investigate the charges, hear 
the charges and witnesses and then to decide if the court 
should indict the accused. This investigating court is some- 


what similar to a grand jury. 


The form of the investigation is highly formalized. Since 
neither the accused nor the accuser may have his lawyer 
present at the time, the only thing the investigators can go 


by in making their inquiry is the original letter of accusation. 


On the basis of the information furnished in this statement 
it is up to the investigator to get at all the facts in the 


Unfortunately, the letter of accusation sent in by the Hsin 


case. 


Hsing side and the questions asked of the witnesses according 
to the accusation were such that the investigator felt there 
was not enough evidence for an indictment to send the case 


to court since each side insisted that they had been beaten. 
Instead he suggested that the two parties involved mediate 
their differences. Unfortunately he did not know many facts 
in the case, including the fact that mediation had already 
failed, and that the local police could be called to testify 
that the Ta Yu men had not been beaten. 

When the Hsin Hsing villagers came out of this private 
hearing they were completely stunned and insisted that only 
I could now do something, since otherwise it was all over 
and would mean that they had lost to the more powerful 
and influential side. 

Upon their insistence, I paid a personal visit to the in- 
vestigator, making my visit merely in the form of an inquiry 
on how the investigation and court system operated. During 
the course of our conversation, in which the Li Fan case 
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was used a 


case of which the investigator was unaware. Upon hearing 


noted that this threw an entirely different light on 


the case and erounds fo1 


these he 


was another 


investigation was held immediately and an indictment was 


brought forth. Several weeks later the case came to court 


and Li Fan and his father were awarded an amount of 


money large enough to cover doctor and hospital bills. 
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little 


1e time of the investigation of which 


actually done to help in th 
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Although I had 
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until the very end 


about), the villagers felt that I was the one 


few knew 
be thanked for the results. 

Their 
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had seemed 
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very much built up durin 


This idea wa 
t] 


as no jus poor. some 


In vhich had beer 
lap nese 


the villages through thei1 


le 


rule, when the Japanese were only wi 


rich landlords. 


my involvement, I was able to see in 


Se€Ss1o! and, more valuable 


mediatio1 


system of mediatior 


an example, I mentioned several facts in the 


investigation. The 


i 


the local and governmental levels, fer the solution of alff 
kinds 
With regard to the social structure, my involvement made 


ol problems. 


it necessary for some of the villagers concerned to explain 
to me why many villagers had to give Li Fan help in secrecy 
for fear of antagonizing their relatives in Ta Yu village 
‘Thus they had to make it appear that they were maintaining 
1 neutral position. On the other hand, I was able to leam 


how 


villagers, who were caught up in the problem of dualj 
(to their own village and to their relatives in thé 
other village) were actually forced into the position of telling] 
Ta Yu village relatives what new action was being 
in Hsin Hsing. When I took an active part in thé 
immediately became necessary to inform me why 
illagers could not be trusted with the plans for the case 


loyalties 


thei1 


planned 


VI 


rvention in the village situation which I hayg 
ill undoubtedly be considered by to be 
and not part of the role of the anthropologist in 
But the little help I did offer—and it should be 


Y 


| did so only upon being urged by the villagers— 


some 


anced my understanding of village life and there 
‘red my scientific endeavor. Beyond this, my inter 
their benefit (which is what the villagers took 
and that is what is important) relieved me of thé 
hat I had come to live in this village only to take= 
f knowledge and understanding of the life of thesé 
1 not to give anything in return. I was in @ 
being given the opportunity to do something 
those who were doing so much for me by theif 
cooperatic To refuse to help would have seemed to me 
Sede tal 
For me the question of whether or not the anthropologist 
the field has a moral or ethical right to refuse to intervené 
the villagers’ lives, even when the villagers are requesting 
intervention and expect to receive it, is a most important 
But this question is for each field researcher to decide 
his own feelings and, most im 


for himself according to 


portant, according to the particular situation. 
Had I not been more or less forced into the position of 
in other words had I been given an easy chance 


I would understand 


intervening 
to refuse to help, and had I done so- 
far less today about the people I had come to study. I also 
would have had to come away with a heavy feeling of guilt 
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